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" NOTES ON BANKING IN NEW YORK CITY. 
I. 

We propose to consider some practical questions which, in our 
judgment, are worth considering by all who are interested in the 
prosperity of the banking institutions of this city. We shall begin 
with some remarks on the rise of trust companies, their success 
and practices, and afterward consider whether some of the prac- 
tices of the banks must not be changed if they expect to com- 
pete successfully with these new comers for business. 

We say, new comers, for this may be truly said of them; here 
are the names, even of the oldest, the time of their organizing, 
and resources: 


























Name. Organized, Resources, 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company...............eeee . 1822 | $27,300,260 76 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company.......... 1830 24,061,855 58 
Seeenes entes Trest COGRDERY ..cccccece coccccccsvesces 1853 42,507,201 73 
i rs a dan ecebadeensenctassenéens 1864 30,636,957 68 
Se CN oon ccdoceousicceesesccsencecs 1866 11,950,463 12 
re re 66 veg piwekhnes once eeu eteeseis 1868 20,931,328 13 
rs Ci CT 1.6. sivce. easesbenes desbes 1871 4,460,592 85 
American Loan and Trust Company..............50-00- 1872 4,583,860 29 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company.................. 1873 3,480,695 o1 
SEE DEUS COIR io nc cécc cece sccccese chavbesenibe 1873 26,536,349 29 
CO OGOS TE TUSt COMMORY 2 oo cecccccccccescccesence 1881 2,382,464 16 
Pee 2 UNS COGRDOMD 4 oo oc cesccweccccccesseucee | 1881 | 8,468,466 18 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company............. esses. | 1882 1,096,026 31 
Atlantic Trust Company........... pebebidenedeatebdasee | 1887 7,091,482 82 
Ss c's Ren ddan ae oniade quien seuaacen | 1888 2,151,467 36 
Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn.................000: 1888 3,179,402 94 
The Nassau Trust Company of the City of Brooklyn..... | 1888 2,490,663 19 
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From these facts it will be seen that most of the trust com- 
panies are youthful in age, but several of them have already 
attained full manhood in development. The value of their stocks 
clearly shows that they have the confidence of the public, and a 
promising future is before them. Their rapid increase, created and 
directed for the most part by very sagacious business men, is the 
clearest indication that they regard a trust company as better 
adapted for money-making than a bank, for no more money is 
required as a foundation in the one case than in the other. The 
choice of instrument is determined by its quality; and the trust 
company is formed instead of the bank, because, all things consid- 
ered, it is the most effective instrument for money-making purposes. 
During the last five years the following banks have been formed 
in this city: 

Nineteenth Ward Bank. The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. 
Riverside Bank. The Homestead Bank. 
Union Bank. The Bank of New Amsterdam. 
Lenox Hill Bank. The Bank of Harlem. 
The Hudson River Bank. Hamilton Bank. 
Fourteenth Street Bank. Twenty-Third Ward Bank. 
Clinton Bank. East Side Bank. 
Empire State Bank. The Bowery Bank. 
The Gansevoort Bank. Union Square Bank. 

The Twelfth Ward Bank. 

These facts show clearly enough with what favor trust companies 
are regarded. by their projectors for conducting a banking business, 
while their success in attracting deposits is equally convincing 
proof of their favorable regard by the public. 

What is the explanation of their rapid growth, what practices 
have they adopted to which their success can be ascribed? At 
the outset, it is said that they are favored in the way of taxation. 
Under existing statutes, as construed by the courts, the demands 
on them by city and State are much lighter than the demands 
on the banks. This is well understood, and the difference is a 
very considerable item in the profit and loss account. 

But the chief difference is the practice by trust companies of 
paying interest on deposits; and their success in winning them 
is largely due to this. For this payment of interest the banks, 
in many cases, make no corresponding return. So the trust com- 
panies are rapidly accumulating deposits; so rapidly, indeed, that 
the banks should inquire whether they must not offer new induce- 
ments of some kind to hold their old depositors and add to their 
numbers. No bank can wisely suffer itself to float long on a dead 
sea in conducting its business. If names are not added, depositors 
die, and its resources shrink. Something must be done to sustain 
a vigorous life; the moment a bank ceases to grow it begins 
to dry up. 
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Why should not the banks pay interest on local deposits? In 
the first place it may be remarked that the opposition formerly 
existing to the paying of interest on outside or foreign balances 
has almost or wholly ceased. For a long period the contest raged 
whether interest on such deposits should be paid or not, and 
usually the decision of the Clearing House was against paying it. 
Notwithstanding such action, as it was not binding, but only 
opinionative, the banks very generally continued in their old ways, 
those which had paid interest continuing to pay, while those which 
had not, felt, perhaps, more strongly justified in their course. The 
arguments for and against the practice we shall not review. The 
single fact to hold up here is that interest is now generally paid 
on them; that they would not be drawn to New York if it 
were not paid; and that the banks, though paying it, profit by the - 
practice. If they did not, they would not pay it; this is the con- 
clusive answer. At times they have unquestionably suffered from 
paying it,-and there were strong reasons formerly for not doing 
so, but these have grown weaker, and the present practice of paying 
has abundant justification. These outside deposits, notwithstanding 
the price paid for them, are a valuable portion of the resources of 
the banks in this city, and, as a whole, have been a source of 
profit to them. 

Again, there is no moral argument against paying them. The 
question is one purely of profit. Will it pay? The answer is, it 
has paid to divide the profits from the use of these deposits with 
the senders. 

In the third place, this practice, in our opinion, must be extended 
to some extent to paying interest on local deposits, or the banks 
will be depleted by the trust companies, unless they can offer 
other advantages which will be equally attractive. I suppose that 
the idea will be regarded with disfavor by many, but before con- 
demning this change in practice the situation should be squarely 
faced. If the practice is extended, says the banker, if I pay inter- 
est on accounts which I have long kept for nothing, will not my 
profits be diminished? Certainly they will be. But if you do not 
pay interest, and these deposits are taken away from you, will not 
your profits diminish much more? Now it is certain in some 
cases, perhaps many, that if you do not offer greater inducements 
to your depositors they will go to the trust companies. In other 
words, as the trust companies are offering better terms to deposit- 
ors, sO must the banks, or they will lose them. 

Of course, this practice means diminished profits, in the aggre- 
gate, unless enough more deposits can be attracted to make good 
the loss from paying interest on them, or, in other language, from 
dividing the profits with depositors. But, on the other hand, if 
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interest is not offered, deposits will inevitably shrink, we fear, in 
not a few of our banking institutions, or, at all events, not 
increase, or not so rapidly as they would if their practice con- 
formed more nearly to that of the trust companies. It may be 
added that the prospect in any case for the banks is less favor- 
able than it was, for the obvious reason that, with the formation 
of so many new companies, competition will be keener, and a 
smaller share of profit will be left for the banks. Thus far they 
have been exceptionally profitable as compared with other kinds 
of business, but their success is leading to the rise of so many new 
concerns, with fresh life and a desire to succeed, that the older 
banks cannot reasonably hope for as large dividends in the future.: 

The lesson of Philadelphia is instructive, and should be heeded. 
The deposits, individual, public, and due to other banks, in the 
forty-three national banks, last October, amounted to $109,082,- 
099.58, while those in the trust companies and the Drexel Banking 
House are estimated at $59,500,000, or more than half the amount 
held by the national banks. Moreover, of the national bank 
deposits, $17,188,817.50 were those of other national banks which 
the trust companies could not legally keep. 

Why have the trust companies drawn so many deposits into 
their net, in comparison with those drawn into the banks? The 
potent argument has been the payment of interest. The strength 
of the magnetic current has usually been two per cent. The banks 
have calmly looked at their competitors, and have seen them get 
the most profitable accounts and pay the best dividends, and then 
have resolutely concluded that this Was a very bad business, and 
ought not be done. So they have clung to their old practice, 
having enjoyed the serene pleasure of condemning it, even at a 
pecuniary loss, while their good-natured rivals have been happy 
because their practice was condemned, and have wished for noth- 
ing more strongly than for the banks to continue their condemna- 
tion, perfectly content to let the banks burn their paws by stirring 
the fire, while they themselves took the chestnuts. 

The trust companies are now rapidly establishing themselves in 
New York, and the question is one of supreme importance, will 
they heed the lesson thus taught by Philadelphia, or will they 
continue in their old ways, believing they are powerful and win- 
some enough to hold their customers, whatever may have been the 
experience of banks in other places? Shall they meet the new, 
but rightful invader in a good-natured, but determined fashion, 
by employing his own longer-range weapons, or shall they con- 
tinue to use their old ones, saying these, or nothing? 

It is said that the twenty-five per cent. reserve which the national 
banks are required to keep, and which the best managed institu- 
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tions believe is needful, is potent in drawing deposits, especially 
the heavier ones. Doubtless many do consider this in selecting a 
bank for keeping their deposits, yet the magical effect of offering 
to pay interest on them is great. Perhaps the question of security 
is more carefully weighed by the depositors in large cities, who 
know more about banking operations, than by depositors in the 
smaller places where the business of banking is less understood. 
Yet the soundness of the trust company practices in New York 
City cannot be questioned, and most of these institutions have 
lived long enough to acquire strong and extensive confidence. 

Of course, if the banks can offer some inducement as an equiva- 
lent for paying interest, they may be able to retain their custom- 
ers. One of these inducements has been the collection of checks, 
and sometimes the crediting of them as cash when deposited, 
and permitting other checks to be drawn against them. This is 
the same thing, in effect, as giving a bonus or interest for the 
deposit, beside incurring the expense of collecting. Many a cus- 
tomer is content with such returns for his deposits, and will ask 
for nothing more. | 

Another reason why the banks should consider the expediency 
or need of paying interest is that customers depend less on them 
for discounts than formerly, looking more and more to bill-brokers 
to negotiate their notes. Whether they are wise in thus drifting 
away from the banks and trusting to the bill-brokers, is a question 
‘ concerning which much might be said, but the fact of the change 
will not be denied. Now one of the immediate consequences of 
this change is that customers, feeling the need of bank assistance 
less than they once did, are less particular about the amount of 
their deposits. And why should they care? If they depend on their 
bank for nothing, if they have no favors to ask, there is no 
reason why they should extend favors to it in the way of keep- .- 
ing a large or uniform balance. 

Lastly, since the repeal of the usury law there is no longer any 
reason why a depositor should keep balances as a means of enabling 
banks to get a larger return for their money than they were permitted 
to receive as a direct compensation. In the light of these reasons, 
one can readily see how the question of paying interest on depos- 
its has become a very different question from what it was. Cus- 
tomers have become richer and more independent; money, 
too, is more abundant, and the rates of interest are lower; and 
thus the relation is not so close between bank and customer as 
it once was. Evidently new methods must be adopted to hold 
him, or he will be lost. The success of the trust companies is 
the convincing proof; should not the banks heed the lesson so 
plainly taught? 
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IT. 
THE RESERVE FUND. 

One of the gravest defects in the national banking law relates 
to the keeping of the reserve. The national banks of this city are 
required to keep an amount equal to twenty-five per cent. of their 
circulation and deposits; and whenever the amount is less than 
the legal requirement, the deficiency must be restored within thirty 
days after notification by the Comptroller. The operation of this 
requirement is that the banks have no reserve at all, using that 
word in the proper sense, and considering the peculiar situation 
of the New York City banks. This*statement will appear more 
clearly by a brief explanation. 

The theory of a bank reserve is, to keep money enough on hand 
during ordinary periods of business to supply the demand therefor 
during unusual or extraordinary periods. It is believed that twenty- 
five per cent. is sufficient to meet the unusual demand, and, con- 
sequently, this amount is fixed by law. The remainder of a bank’s 
resources is loaned, and it is regarded as good banking to divide 
the seventy-five per cent. between call loans and time paper. The 
soundness of the call-loan policy, supposing the money can readily 
be demanded and paid, will be considered hereafter. Anyhow, a 
bank seeks to keep out the amount which it is authorized to lend 
at all times, for, of course, its profits depend on lending as much 
as possible on good security. 

This policy, therefore, is pursued, and in the autumn, when more 
money is demanded, it cannot be had if the banks have been 
fortunate enough to lend to the legal limit. It is true that they 
often cannot find employment for the seventy-five per cent. during 
the spring and summer, and, consequently, they have a _ consider- 
able amount to lend in the autumn. Moreover, some banks prefer 
to keep their money during the summer, even if having an oppor- 
tunity to lend it, expecting to get much higher rates by waiting. 
But when the seventy per cent. is loaned, and more money is 
wanted, what then? The reserve cannot be touched, for, if taken, 
it must be replaced within thirty days, and it cannot be used to 
advantage for so short a period. It is needed for four months at 
least, to send South and West, and cannot be replaced until it has . 
done its work and flows back to the banks through the ordinary 
operations of trade. | 

The only use, therefore, which can be made of the reserve is 
very brief; but, unfortunately, when the extraordinary occasions 
arise for thus using it, the amount needed is very great, and even 
the entire reserve has proved insufficient. Thus, the reserve, as now 
defined and administered, has largely failed to accomplish the work 
of a true reserve; and the question is in order, what can be done 
to make it more effective? 
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The above explanation of the situation of the ‘banks and the 
demands of borrowers for money, reveal in part the remedy. The 
banks should be permitted to lend a considerable portion of their 
reserve for that period of the year when the demand for monev 
is greatest. Doubtless, the intensity of this demand will lessen in 
a few years when more banks are established in the South and West, 
whereby money shall circulate more rapidly than it does at present. 
But the cessation is certainly several years away; and the law 
should be changed now, so that the annual stringency and anxiety 
springing from this event may be lessened. 

Concerning the use of the deposits in the national Treasury to 
increase the monetary supply, something will be said hereafter. 

ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
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THE METHODS OF MONOPOLY. 


The fall of the French copper syndicate is replete with valuable 
lessons. Those who are opposed to monopolies point with exulta- 
tion to this failure, and say that every attempt to interfere with 
the natural laws of trade is sure to have a similar ending. They 
confidently assert that any attempt, either by a government or by 
an individual, to promote trade by setting aside natural laws, as 
they are called, must inevitably come to naught. At best, any 
attempt of this nature is short-lived. These natural laws re-assert 
their power; they spring upward, however great may be the deflec- 
tion for a moment. Of course, there is a very considerable basis 
of truth in these assertions, but they are not wholly true, as will 
be clearly seen, we think, before concluding this article. 

The first fact to keep in sight in considering the operations of 
this syndicate is, the monopoly was created in a product not:pro- 
duced by themselves, but by others. In other words, their object 
was to buy the product and to feed the market in such a manner 
as to extort the largest possible price from consumers. Most of 
the monopolies which have been formed recently are radically 
different in this regard. They have been formed by producers, 
and chiefly for the reason that competition among them had become 
excessive, and profits, consequently, had been diminished to a very 
low point, frequently, indeed, they had entirely ceased. In most 
of these cases they were so low that it was needful to do some- 
thing to enhance them, or to retire from business. But the 
creators of this copper monopoly faced no such difficulty. They 
were not producers, but as free as the birds of the air in their move- 
ments. They therefore deliberately entered into this scheme, not to 
protect themselves in any way, but simply to make as much money 
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as they possibly could from the public by the purchase and sale of 
copper. No thought of a reasonable profit ever entered their 
minds. Nor did they form this monopoly as a philanthropic under- 
taking to relieve the copper producers who were suffering from 
over-production. The syndicate simply knew that there had been 
an over-production; that copper was very low, and they believed 
that, by combining and restricting the output, prices could be 
largely advanced and great profits be reaped. These were the 
motives of the projectors. 

In the case of the sugar trust and other ones that have been 
formed in this country and elsewhere during the last two or three 
years, excessive production, followed by unremunerative prices, was 
the motive for combining; and furthermore, the combination in 
almost every case except this has been among the producers 
themselves, and not among middle-men. It is true we have read 
occasionally of a monopoly or corner in some product by dealers— 
in quinine, or bananas or peanuts, now and then in wheat and 
other products; but all of these corners or monopolies were short- 
lived, and were intended from their very nature to be so, and are 
therefore wholly different from the copper monopoly which has just 
come to an end. 

If these facts are true, and we think they will not be disputed, 
the moral basis of this monopoly is entirely different from the 
monopolies formed by manufacturers. We cannot perceive, when- 
ever excessive competition has occurred among them, why they 
should not agree to lessen production and to establish a reason- 
able price compared with the price in other things. Such an 
agreement would be stamped with public approval. No harm is 
done to society, and no principle is violated, until the persons thus 
combining seek to obtain an undue profit from their enterprise. 
When this occurs, then the public complains, and rightly, too; 
but so long as reasonable profits are earned, measured by the 
profits in other products, the agreement is helpful to all; nor do 
we believe that any natural law of commerce or trade is violated ‘ 
in observing it. 

Furthermore, it is true that many of these monopolies formed 
by producers have been long kept within reasonable limits. Even 
the Standard Oil Company, of which so much has been said, has 
certainly observed two principles from the beginning in conduct- 
ing their business. First, they have furnisned a safe quality of oil 
for the market, and second, it has been furnished at a reasonable 
price. No one can say that the company has ever dealt unfairly 
with the public in the sale of its products. A good article, and at a 
fair price, has been furnished from the beginning, and the con- 
sumer has doubtless fared much better than he would had excessive 
competition existed; for, in that event, probably a great deal of 
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poor oil would have been used and accidents would have happened, 
The persons who have suffered are rival producers. It has been 
remorseless in dealing with them, and thus far it seems to have 
succeeded in strangling, sooner or later, every competitor; but it 
has always kept a sharp eye on the public and served it faith- 
fully and honestly, and this is the reason why so little interest 
has attended the investigations into the Standard Oil Company’s 
modes of doing business. So long as the public has not suffered, 
it has cared very little for the woes of the producer; he, conse- 
quently, has been left to fight his battles alone against this giant 
concern. 

Whether a monopoly is, therefore, a good thing or not, depends 
entirely on its principle of action. If it becomes too greedy, like 
the copper syndicate, and seeks to extort the largest possible profits 
from the public, then it is to be condemed without question. If 
it seeks to gain only reasonable profit, then the public should not 
complain. It is true, however, that, as between competition and 
monopoly, the public is likely to suffer less from the operation of 
competition than from that of monopoly; but there are many 
exceptions. It cannot be questioned that for the last few years 
competition in many products has been excessive, losses have been 
great, and a remedy of some kind has sternly been demanded. 
Monopoly, therefore, is the present remedy. Whether it proves effect- 
ive or not depends entirely on his reasonable working of the prin- 
ciple. If the monopolist shall not attempt to gain too much, his 
monopoly, doubtless, will continue, and with the public approval. If 
he becomes too greedy, his day, doubtless, will be as short as that 
of the syndicate which has just gone down amid so much rejoicing 
everywhere. 

There is another phase of this movement worth mentioning before 
we conclude. A very considerable tariff has been imposed on 
copper to protect the American manufacturer. In view of his 
course in selling his product to the syndicate, and thereby becom- 
ing a participator in its methods to extort as much as possible 
from the public, he has certainly forfeited whatever respect may 
have been entertained for him, and Congress should not hesitate 
for a moment to withdraw its protection until he brings forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Such an abuse of the protection of 
the Government should not be tolerated for an instant. These 
copper producers and their like should be taught that the protec- 
tion of the Government for the public good cannot be perverted 
for the public harm. 

This is the least that the Government can do in the way of 
dealing with these producers, and we shall be greatly disappointed 
if Congress does not, at the opening of the next session, take 
away all protection heretofore granted on this metal. It should 
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be taken away as a warning to all others that protection, which 
is intended for the public good as well as for that of the individual 
producer, cannot be used as a means of extorting excessive profits 
from the people. 











A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A MONTH OF LIQUIDATION IN TRUSTS. 


The month of March will long be remembered on this, and the 
other side of the Atlantic, as one of liquidation, in markets that 
have been practically cornered for months past, and some of them 
for over a year. The most notable of these, was the copper mar- 
ket, which has been under the control of a Paris syndicate for 
nearly two years, with the original purpose of taking the trade in 
this staple away from London and English dealers, who had 
hitherto monopolized it. The next most important collapse was 
that in the wheat and flour speculation, in this country and in Con- 
tinental Europe, centering in Chicago and Paris, by which enormous 
quantities of wheat had been bought in the New York market 
by Wall Street, as well as by Europe, and in Chicago by the 
Fairbanks clique and its followers, and Northwestern millers, last 
fall, on the belief that the world’s supply for 1888-89 was short of 
its requirements, and that they would be able to control its mar- 
kets. The Bull pools in railway shares, which bought in anticipa- 
tion of the Presidents’ agreement, have furnished the third most 
important illustration of the impotency of artificial means for the 
restriction of supply and the enhancement of prices of any staple 
of commerce or even of transportation. Yet the liquidation in 
all these three great speculations has been, in a measure, depend- 
ent upon that in copper, as the syndicate’s failure shook Paris 
to’ its financial foundations, and affected all other commercial 
centers with which it had close relations, except London, which 
has made money out of the collapse in the price of copper, 
of which its dealers were heavily short, for they had fought the 
French syndicate from the start, in order to get the copper trade 
back from Paris, to which it had been transferred, when French 
operators formed the syndicate, with the avowed purpose of taking 
this trade from England. 
















































COLLAPSE OF THE COPPER SYNDICATE. 


In order to do this the syndicate had aimed at nothing less than 
the control of the world’s production, including Spanish, Chilian, 
Mexican, and American mines, whose entire out-put was taken by it 
at a fixed price, while it also made the price to consumers through- 
out the world. It was the most gigantic attempt at trust making 
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this country or Europe has ever seen, and it had the strongest 
backing, in the shape of the richest bankers and banks in Paris, 
through which they were able to command the banking capital of 
that great city even to that of the Rothschilds, and also the aid of 
the Bank of France and the French Government, which undertook 
to save the Counter of Discounts and the Metal Society that had 
advanced to and guaranteed the contracts of the syndicate, until 
both the former were carried down with the latter. As these 
columns have predicted for months past, there was no alternative, 
and the collapse of this syndicate was inevitable from its inception. 
It started wrong, and the longer it continued the worse off it was. 
Its first error was in not limiting the out-put of the world’s leading 
mines, and the second was in fixing the price too high, at which it 
was to take their total production. Instead of restricting produc- 
tion, which is the first step in forming a trust, they offered a 
premium to every mine in the combination to increase its out- 
put as much and as fast as possible, by the big profit in the fixed 
price at which the syndicate agreed to take all they should produce. 
Not only this, but that price was so high as to cause the reopen- 
ing of mines that had been closed, or abandoned for years, as 
unprofitable, during the low prices that had previously ruled. This 
is not the American way of forming a trust, and as this is the 
home of trusts, as well as their birthplace, the French copper 
magnates should have studied the trust organizations of this coun- 
try, and learned that the first step is to ‘freeze out” the smaller 
and weaker producers, and make the larger ones so sick of con- 
ducting their business at a loss, that they are willing to curtail 
production, accept a profit small enough to prevent any new 
competitors coming into the field, and at the same time not high 
enough to antagonize consumers and the public, and check con- 
sumption. 


THE FATAL WEAKNESS IN THE COPPER TRUST. 


The Copper Syndicate made all these fatal mistakes, and hence 
there was no possible chance for it to succeed. The Standard Oil 
Trust, which is the father of all trusts, and has been called the 
best organized and managed concern in the world for pure money 
making, proceeded on the above plan, which is the only one that 
can establish a successful and, therefore, permanent monopoly in 
any article of general production. That is, make prices so low 
that none but the most skilled and economical producers can suc- 
cessfully compete, which provides the two essential conditions to 
success, namely, restriction of production at the same time that 
low prices increase consumption. Here lies the secret of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s success. The Sugar Trust started out on the 
other theory, and put prices up to high water mark as fast as pos- 
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sible, and got the press, the public, the courts, and the State and 
National Legislatures after it before it had been in operation a year, 
Their avarice got the better of their judgment; and, as a Standard 
Oil official said, in condemning the management of the Sugar Trust: 
“They wanted the earth, and they wanted it in the first six 
months of its existence. The consequence is, they have got the 
whole community down on them.” This is what the Copper Syndi- 
cate did. The great difference is, the Sugar Trust does restrict 
production, and has been able, so far, to keep it within safe bounds. 
But how long they will be able to do so, when the new refinery 
it has called into existence, in Philadelphia, is completed, time 
only can determine. 
THE PANIC IN WHEAT. 

As above stated, the panic in copper precipitated that in wheat 
and in stocks, if it did not cause them in part, although there is 
no doubt that had either been in good legitimate position, they 
would have been comparatively unaffected. But they were not, for 
both were held by cliques and pools which were obliged to borrow 
large sums of money to hold those markets, as well as the Copper 
Syndicate. Hence, when that collapsed, Paris was on the verge 
of the worst panic in years, following so soon after the failure 
of the Panama Canal scheme, into which France had poured its 
hundreds of millions to be totally and irretrievably lost. The 
gravity of the situation was indicated by such unprecedented 
action as that taken by the Government, the Bank of France, 
and the leacing bankers of Paris in helping the Copper 
Syndicate banks to liquidate. The result was at once seen 
in every market and on every Bourse in Europe where American 
products and stocks were largely dealt in, as well as in our own 
markets where European speculators operate. It not only stopped 
demand for our products, excepting for corn and cotton, and pro- 
visions, taken on old contracts, but it compelled the selling out 
of long wheat, and stocks held here for foreign account, as well 
as in Europe. It began with small and weak holders, and 
did not stop until some of the largest European operators in the 
trade were forced to the wall, and, in cases, even driven to suicide. 
Since the final collapse of the Copper Syndicate banks in Paris, 
exporters have not dared ship wheat to France to any extent, as 
they were afraid to draw on French houses against the wheat, lest 
the drafts should not be honored, owing to the crippled condition 
of French merchants and bankers generally. 


THE POSITION OF OUR MARKETS. 


From that same date, also, have commission houses here, doing 
a foreign option trade in wheat, been unable, as a rule, to get 
responses to calls for additional margins from their Continental 
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customers, but, instead, they have had orders to sell their hold- 
ings and stop their losses, or these houses have been com- 
pelled to take this action to save themselves losses. As a con- 
sequence, there has been a steady downpour of long wheat in 
the New York market during the latter half of the month, until 
some lines were closed out that had been bought when wheat was 
3oc. per bushel higher, on the short crop boom last fall, and on 
which there was that much loss, or $2,400 on every boat load of 
8,000 bushels. Until foreign houses were seen standing in the 
Wheat Pit day after day, and selling steadily and heavily, no one 
had any idea of the enormous lines of long wheat held here by 
dealers in Paris, Antwerp, and other Continental markets, who had 
bought here rather than in Chicago, because this market has been 
1oc. lower for a good part of the winter than Chicago, whereas, 
naturally, it should be toc. higher. The Fairbanks clique had 
held that market thus unnaturally high since the boom last fall, 
except for a short time early in the month, when their followers and 
some of the Northwestern millers were compelled to drop their 
wheat on the break in Chicago, which began before that here and 
brought the price of May wheat in Chicago to the same figure as in 
New York. But when this foreign avalanche of long wheat began 
to come out here, the price of May was carried more than toc. 
below Chicago again, and has been kept there until the end of the 
month, when it was actually 14c. below Chicago for May. This 
was due in part, however, to the fact that Fairbanks still holds 
his May wheat in Chicago, where he is believed to have a very 
heavy local and New York short interest, made on “straddles” 
between that market and this, and between May and July in 
Chicago, on which there is a loss both ways. If ever a set of 
markets were at sixes and sevens it must be these, although, on 
this foreign panic here, New York has reached a parity with the 
European markets for the first time on this crop, after having 
been 5c. to toc. above an export basis for months, except to 
Lisbon, from which we have now been shut out by an increased 
duty just imposed on foreign wheat by Portugal. “ What the har- 
vest will be,” as to the final outcome of the crop of 1888, is more 
than the oldest dealer in the trade dare venture an opinion upon. 


THE FLOUR MARKET, 


The demoralized condition in wheat has been partially reflected 
in the flour market, and the Western millers’ combination to restrict 
production, in order to hold prices up to the short crop basis, 
established by the Northwestern millers last fall, has gone to 
pieces, and every miller is now for himself, and the New York 
receivers are after them for more margins, to make good the 
Shrinkage in the flour, on which advances were made at much 
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higher prices last fall. As a result, those millers who have kept 
their flour here all winter, on limits above the market, are now 
trying to find buyers who are absolutely scared out of it by 
the steady and rapid break in wheat, until there is absolutely no 
home or export market beyond the most hand-to-mouth demand 
for current consumption; and this even is largely supplied in 
advance by dealers who bought ahead against the “famine in good 
flour” that was to have visited this land before the crop of 1889 
would be available. Hence, the millers’ combination that would 
not sell Europe last fall when it wanted our flour, and before it had 
gone on to Hungarian and Russian, is now ready to sell when 
within three months of another crop, and Europe refuses to buy, 
while the supremacy of American flour abroad is lost. 


THE LIQUIDATION IN STOCKS, 


The third most important liquidation, that in stocks, has 
been primarily due to the parallelling of the Granger and South- 
western systems, which has caused serious shrinkage in their 
earnings and values the past year, to stop which the Presi- 
dents’ agreement and the Interstate Railway Association were 
made and organized during the winter. But this old and still most 
potent influence in the continued decline in the stocks of these 
systems, has been reinforced by foreign selling in consequence of 
the financial troubles on the other side, and, instead of the heavy 
and almost constant buying of the past two years by Europe, we 
have now to take the stocks she is sending back. Boston can 
probably attest the truth of this, after the fingers she has burned 
until they must be getting very sore, first in Atchison, then in 
Burlington and Quincy, and now in the copper trust. New crops 
and a better export demand may help the railroads next fall. 
Meantime, lake navigation is partially open four weeks earlier than 
usual, and the corn crop, which is their main reliance, will all soon 
be coming to the seaboard by water, unless the railroads reduce 
their rates about one-half from present basis. This, of course, 
will affect the Trunk Lines, which have been in better position 
than other systems so far this year. Earnings have not shown as 
badly as they are the past four months, because they are com- 
pared with the bad winter of 1888, when they barely earned 
expenses. This winter has been as much more than usually favor- 
able as last winter was more than usually unfavorable. With a 
war between the State authorities west of Chicago and the railroads, 
and the dullness in the iron and coal trades, the Trunk Lines, 
Grangers and Coal roads all seem to be in for a bad year. 

There were rumors at the close of the month of a gigantic 
railroad deal, which, if true, may help the railroad situation in the 
Southwest by ending the war between the Missouri Pacific system 
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and the Atchison. It was nothing less than that Gould had at 
last tired out or crippled the leading Boston holders, and that 
they had surrendered and turned over to him enough stock, at 
about 40 or under, to give him control practically. There is no 
confirmation, but it is the probable outcome of the bitter war 
between these systems for the past year. 

CONDITION OF THE COAL TRADE. 

As the Reading is the chief coal producer and carrier, its busi- 
ness is a fair indication of the condition of those roads and trade. 
This, as well as its own financial condition and prospects, are 
shown in its recent statement, for a _ period which is compared 
with a year ago, during which they were almost idle by reason 
of the strike on its road and in its mines. In comparison with 
such a disastrous period last year, the Reading Railroad Company’s 
net earnings for February show an increase of $184,538. The Coal 
and Iron Company’s gross earnings also show an increase of 
$438,175, but this large increase of gross earnings seems to bring 
even less profit than the doing almost nothing in February, 1888, 
as the deficit below expenses this February is stated at $219,576, 
against a deficit of only $125,475 in the same month last year, so 
that the net earnings of both companies for the month were only 
$90,436 better than in the same month last year, when they had 
a strike. The Reading people estimated last year that the strike 
cost them about $1,700,000, and that if it had not been for that 
they would have earned all their interest on the income bonds. 
But now, if without a strike the companies only earned $90,000 
more in February. it would appear that the deficit was not nearly 
so much due to the strike as it was to the over-capitalization of 
the company, which is just the same old trouble that kept the 
Reading in a receiver’s hands for years, and the natural inference 
is that the reorganization scheme has been ineffectual, to earn the 
$9,000,000 of annual interest and rentals. 

THE BOND AND MONEY MARKETS. 

Even the bond market begins to reflect the growing distrust of 
railroad investments, and instead of general buying of junior 
bonds, as after the new year, there is investment selling of Firsts 
and Seconds. Into what the money is going does not seem 
clear, as the money market does not indicate any general activity 
in trade to employ more than the usual amounts in that direc- 
tion. True, there has been a little hoarding of rates, but this was 
due to the annual remittances to the country to make Ist ot 
April settlements, which are as general there on that date as they 
are in the city in January of each year. The light exports of 
early March caused an advance in sterling exchange to a point 
where a few shipments of gold were made. But since then the 
exports of provisions and of corn have been free, and of cotton 
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fair, which have supplied the limited mercantile demand, and that 
for remittances against stocks sold here for foreign account, 
most of which were carried here on cheap money and sold at a loss. 
But beyond a little flurry at the time, these shipments have 
ceased to have effect or significance. The bank reserve has suffered 
some reduction during the month, and rates of money have 
hardened, but are now having little influence on values or specu- 
lation, and have ceased to be talked of. 


OTHER MARKETS AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 

Provisions have been irregular the past month, with more 
strength since packers have ceased their raiding of the market in 
view of lighter receipts of hogs than they had expected, and of 
the free exports. These seem to be Bullish, yet only scalping 
markets. Cotton has remained as dead as ever, and ‘business out- 
side of the export hardly worth mention. The outside public is 
doing nothing in it and the Room traders have traded out as a 
rule. Petroleum is equally dead, and neither new wells nor reduced 
pipe line stocks seem to stimulate Bear or Bull speculation. 
Coffee is so pure a gamble, and a foreign one at that, that no 
one outside the traders takes any interest in it. On the last day 
of the month disquieting news from Europe caused a drop of from 
thirty-five to forty points, which is equal to about %c. a pound. 
Prom Havre came the news of a decline of 2f., and private 
advices had it that the falling off was due to a fear engendered 
by recent suicides, that the results of, the copper speculation are 
likely to be revealed in other lines of speculation in serious busi- 
ness embarrassments. Ocean freights have been dull and rates 
steady generally, because there was not enough doing here to 
attract any chartering tonnage. But berth rates, especially to Liver- 
pool, have been lowered by the putting on of the enormous new 
freight boats of the Inman and White Star lines, the first of which 
recently took the largest cargo ever carried from this port, namely, 
120,000 bushels of corn, 6,000 bales of cotton, and a large amount 
of miscellaneous cargo. The rivalry between these lines is likely 
to involve others to that port. 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS DECREASING. 

Bradstreet’s reports 161 failures in the United States during the 
last week of the month, against 242 in the preceding week, and 
230, 227, 200, and 212 in the corresponding weeks of 1888, 1887, 
1886, and 1885, respectively. The Middle States had 37, New 
England 20, Southern 33, Western 48, Pacific and Territories 23. 
Canada had 20, a decrease of 18 from the previous week. The 
total number of failures in the United States from Jan. 1 to date is 
3,546, against 3,053 in 1888. General trade has been reported fair for 
the season without special features, but no activity anywhere as yet, 
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The French Banks and the Copper Syndicate—The copper syn- 
dicate having come to an end, knowledge of the dealings between 
it and several of the French banks is becoming public. It was 
supposed that the projectors were heavy capitalists, among whom 
were the Rothschilds. It now appears that the syndicate depended 
largely on banks for the assistance needful to make their enor- 
mous purchases. The banks left a considerable margin on their 
advances, but the fall in the price of copper has been so great 
as to sweep it away. Whether the banks intended to go so 
far in the beginning in making advances is not known. Perhaps 
they intended to do nothing more than to grant temporary assist- 
ance, supposing that the syndicate would be able to enlarge their 
capital, and to discharge their obligations to the banks. If, how- 
ever, these institutions were original partners in the enterprise, 
well knowing all the possibilities, their action cannot be too 
severely condemned, The London banks and bankers, and capitalists 
generally have taken no part nor lot in the enterprise at any time. 
They seem to have had a healthy fear from the outset that it 
would not prove successful; and, indeed, from the beginning difh- 
culties surrounded the syndicate, which increased all the way along, 
There was never a day in which the members could reasonably 
hope for success. It is strange that the French banks should have 
put so much money into a venture, the success of which was 
‘so doubtful. The lesson is most valuable, for banks to stick 
to their business of lending money on proper security, and to 
avoid speculation. All who thought about the matter must 
have seen that in the event of failure the price of copper would 
decline heavily, and with great rapidity, and therefore an advance, 
except on an unusually wide margin, would be hazardous. The 
thing has happened which all who watched the operations of the 
syndicate in the copper market believed would happen; and the 
only question now is, how great will be the loss, and how long 
and how seriously will the copper industry be crippled? 





Small Shares—The Stockholder, in a recent number, raises a very 
pertinent inquiry concerning the ease with which industrial com- 
panies are floated in the London market, as compared with the 
difficulties of floating them in our own, and believes that one of the 
reasons is that in England the schemes are brought on the market 
at a small share valuation, thereby enabling persons having small 
means to invest. The shares generally do not exceed five pounds, 
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or $25, and thus are within reach of the smallest investor. The 
junior clerk, or even the workingman, can every now and then 
spare five or ten pounds from his annual income to invest in a 
share or two of stock. At the present time an English syndicate 
is buying up the breweries of this country, and fixing the shares 
at a small sum, with the hope of attracting a larger number of 
persons to purchase. Doubtless there is much in this point. On 
the other hand, if those industrial enterprises were so stocked as 
to bring them within the range of small investors, perhaps they 
would incur risks which are now not open to them. It is curious 
to note in this connection that many of the English cotton mills 
since 1870 have become stock companies, and their par value was 
fixed at low prices to attract workingmen to purchase, and thus 
to obtain greater security for the property. They have generally 
refusea to avail themselves of this means of sharing the profits, 
because, should the management of the mill not meet with their 
approval, a strike would deprive them not only of their wages, but 
of the interest of their money invested in the mill. In English 
spinning companies, not more than one-half the capital is raised 
on stock, the remainder being secured on mortgages bearing an 
interest of from 3 to 4 per cent., so that the profit made on bor- 
rowed capital over and above its interest goes to swell the divi- 
dends of the shareholders. Mining shares form the principal excep- 
tion to the rule in this country, and their low valuation has led 
to their extensive purchase by thousands, who would never have 
thought of buying, had they been fixed at the usual price of one 
hundred dollars a share. The worst danger is, as the tendency to 
speculate here is very great, persons would take advantage of the 
change to flood the markets with poor concerns, whose worth 
could not be properly investigated by the classes having small 
means, and thus in the end they wonld be swindled out of their 
money. The savings banks thus far have been the principal source 
for the investing of smaller sums; but as the profits are growing 
less and less it is a serious question what can be done for those 
having small means, whereby they can get more for their money 
than they are getting now. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Report.——The annual 
report of this corporation is a doleful piece of reading. For many 
years this railroad was one of the most wisely managed in the 
country. Persons who regarded the ordinary railroad as insecure 
property, had. confidence in this. For years its dividends 
were paid regularly, a surplus was accumulated, and everything 
seemed to prosper. Not gradually, but in a night, the prosperity 
of this great company has been laid low, and a considerable por- 
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tion of the dividends declared last year were paid from surplus. 
What is the cause of this sudden change in its fortunes? Is it 
occasioned by the interstate commerce law, or the battle waged 
with its workmen, or parallel railroads, or what? It is due to the 
causes mentioned, at least, to which others, perhaps, may be added 
that do not lie on the surface. The paralleling of existing systems 
of railroads has been the cause of much just complaint, and again 
and again it has been said if interstate and State laws are enacted, 
whereby railroad companies are restrained from making their own 
rates, and put under public surveillance, the respective governments 
under which they live, ought, in turn, to protect them from com- 
petitors. In other words, if States take the matter in their own 
hands of prescribing rates for transporting passengers and mer- 
chandise, with a view of establishing and maintaining reasonable 
rates, they ought, on the other hand, to protect railroads from 
new concerns that might destroy their business, or, at least, pre- 
vent them from getting a fair return on their capital. Now, all 
this is unquestionably true; but unfortunately for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, as well as for some of the other Western 
railroads, they have been the sinners in constructing parallel lines. 
The West Shore Railway in the East was built by a new company 
directly inimical to the New York Central, and its construction could 
not be prevented by the older company. This, however, is not 
the case with most of the parallel railroads in the far Western 
States. They have been created by existing railroads, with the 
hope of getting the better of each other. Thus they have 
destroyed themselves, and cannot blame either the public or State 
Governments for the disasters which have befallen them. More- 
over, this is really the prime difficulty, apart from the strike from 
which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is suffering. There is 
too much railroad for too little business. Thus a large portion 
of its burden has been self-imposed, and it does not require a high 
order of intelligence to perceive that the heavy losses which have 
been incurred are the direct outcome of the policy inaugurated a 
few years ago. Probably in the rapid development of the West all 
the present excessive transportation facilities ere long will be needed, 
and then a dividend will be earned on the capital thus invested. 
Until then, investors and managers must suffer for the short-sighted 
policy they have pursued. As for the interstate commerce law, 
while it is doubtless working to their injury at present, we must 
not forget the fact that, if the railroad companies had not 
extended their mileage too rapidly, competition would never 
have been so frightful among them, and their profits would 
have been much larger than they are. The experience account 
is, indeed, a very heavy one this year for that road. That sec- 
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tion of the country is growing rapidly, and, notwithstanding the 
disasters of the present, let us hope that recovery may not be 
far off. 





Co-operative Banking.—A correspondent desires to know more 
about the methods of co-operative banking. The following concise 
and accurate description of them appeared in the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin: “The system of co-operative banks in this country 
dates from 1831, when the first bank was established in Philadel- 
phia. The system grew, and its results are seen in the 
thousands of small dwellings which are owned by the occupants. 
The law permitted the establishment of these banks in Massachu- 
setts in 1887, and in the following July the first bank opened its 
doors. In 1880, sixteen banks were in operation, and in 1888 the 
number had grown to sixty-six, with 28,000 depositors, who had 
$5,500,000 to their credit. The number of shares was 180,000, rep- 
resenting a monthly payment of $180,000, most of which would 
probably not be saved otherwise. On the average, every 
$1,300 of deposits means the ownership of a home. There are 
between 3,000 and 3,500 co-operative banks in the United States, 
being found in nearly every State. : 

“A word on the general principles of the system in Massachusetts 
may be in order. The shares are issued in series at stated periods. 
Depositors may take from one to twenty-five shares. On each 
share they pay $1.00, and the same amount monthly until the 
shares reach the face value of $200. Each month the loanable 
funds of‘the bank are put up at auction, the successful borrower 
being the one who bids the most premium over the regular rate 
of six per cent. The borrower is obliged to own one share for 
every $200 he borrows, which is held as collateral. It is of great 
importance that but few of the shares of non-borrowers should be 
allowed to mature, as the bank, from the nature of its assets, 
would be embarrassed thereby, so, after four years, shares of this 
class, selected by lot, are forced out from time to time and paid 
off, the depositors receiving accrued profits in full to that time, 
thus relieving the bank of liability, as the shares of borrowers are 
paid off by the surrender of the mortgage. The annual report 
of the savings banks commissioners recommends legislation to 
restrict the co-operative banks to the purposes for which they are 
chartered, co-operation between lenders and borrowers within a 
limited territory, also to compel the annual returns of some of 
these banks. They favor a frequent and thorough auditing of the 
accounts, and more effective State supervision. If honestly and 
conservatively managed, these banks offer a desirable method of 
investing small savings, and by their assistance in establishing 
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ownership of the home, tend to raise the 


munity.” 
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level of the com- 


Profits of New York Banks.—The Stockholder has published an 


excellent table showing the ratios of dividends to capital, to capital 
and surplus, and also the ratio of earnings to capital and surplus 
semi-annually for the last nine years: 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, NINE YEARS. 
































| Ratios. 
No. | ’ 
Periods. of Capital. Surplus. | — Divs. to a &s 
Banks. | | Cap. & — ‘ 
| | Capita. Surplus Surf's. 
| 
Sept. 1879 to March 1880.| 2,046 | $454,080,090) aicidllieeal 4.0 3-2 3-7 
March 1880 to Sept. 1880.| 2,072 | 454,216,062 120,145,649 4.0 3.2 4.2 
Sept. 1880 to March 1881./ 2,087.| 456,844,865! 122,481,788 4.1 3.3 4.2 
March 1881 to Sept. 1881.} 2,100 | 458,934,485 127,238,304 4.3 3.9 5.0 
Sept. 1881 to March 1882.| 2,137 | 460,354,485 131,291,889 4.3 3-4 4.6 
March 1882 to Sept. 1882./ 2,197 | 473,947,715) 133,579,931) 4.4 3-4 43 
Sept. 1882 to March 1883.| 2,267 | 483,091,342 137,570,105 4.2 3-3 4.2 
. March 1883 to Sept. 1883.| 2,350 | 494,640,140) 141,232,187 4.1 3.2 4.3 
Sept. 1883 to March 1884./| 2,491 507,909,300. 145,000,849 4.1 3.2 4.3 
March 1884 to Sept. 1884.| 2,582 518,605,725| 147,721,475 3-9 3.0 3-7 
Sept. 1884 to March 1885./ 2,650 | 522,899,715| 148,771,121 3.9 3.0 3.2 
March 1885 to Sept. 1885.| 2,665 | 524,599,602! 146,903,495 3.9 3-0 3-3 
Sept. 1885 to March 1886.) 2,708 | 530,956,195! 153,532,919 4.0 3.1 4.0 
March 1886 to Sept. 1886.| 2,784 | 537,563,648! 157,064,778 3.9 3-0 4.0 
Sept. 1886 to March 1887.) 2,885 | 548,355,770 163,731,900 4.0 3.1 4.5 
March 1887 to Sept. 1887.| 2,942 | 558,544,541 171,254,553 3-9 3.0 4.5 
Sept. 1887 to March 1888.| 3,044 | 577,136,748 179,397,147, 4.0 3-0 4-3 
March 1888 to Sept. 1888.) 3,093 | 583,520,145 184,416,991 4.0 3.0 4.3 
General average..... 2,506 | $508,126,587 $140,004,037, 4.1 3-0 4-1 











On this table the Stockholder remarks: “We see here that only 
in one single half-yearly period of the eighteen have the net earn- 
ings been equal to 5 per cent. upon the capital and accumulated 
surplus, while never during that time has the ratio of dividends 
to capital and surplus been equal to 4% per cent. On the con- 
trary, it has rarely amounted to more than 3 2-10 per cent., and 
has never even equaled that proportion since March, 1884. The 
ratio of dividends to capital, it will be noted, has never equaled 
4% per cent. for any dividend period, and the average for the nine ' 
years included in the table is only 4.1 percent.” 





Transportation by Canal—lIt was thought a few years ago that 
the era of canal building and navigation was over. First, was 
used the pack horse, then the highway, then the canal, and final- 
ly the railroad, as a means of easy and quick transportation. But 
cheap as transportation is by rail, the pressure of competition in 
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production is so great, that those engaged therein are turning to 
the lessening of transportation as the most hopeful way of reduc- 
ing the cost. In some cases in this country they are getting to 
the seaboard and by river ways with a view of utilizing them as 
they have never been utilized before. For example, it costs $12.58 
a ton to assemble the materials for making a ton of steel rails at 
Johnstown, Pa., which is a heavy item in the cost of production. 
With rails selling at the present low figure, manufacturers are 
turning every way for relief, and especially to reducing the cost 
of transportation. This is the principal reason for restoring canals. 
Various projects have recently sprung to the surface; one of the 
most important of these is a canal from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Another is to run across Scotland. The plan is to improve the 
present existing canal between the Clyde and the Forth, so that 
ships may be able to pass. The canal was constructed a century 
ago, and is 35 miles long, extending from Bowling on the Clyde 
to Grangemouth on the Forth, the line being almost due east 
and west, and there is a branch of 23% miles to Port Dundas, in 
the north of Glasgow. It rises 156 feet and has 39 locks. At 
the present time only very small craft can be passed through, 
not only because of the short locks, but also owing to the depth 
of water being but about 9 feet. It is proposed that it should 
be made suitable for deep sea-going ships. There are no great 
engineering difficulties in the way. The cost is variously estimated 
between {1,500,000 and /£2,000,000—a sum which, it is thought, 
might be easily raised by a company. It is contended that, being 
the shortest route between America and the Baltic, the Continent 
and the east coast of Scotland and England, the through traffic 
would be considerable. Less has been said concerning the build- 
ing of them in this country, but we are doing more to improve 
our river ways and lake navigation. These improvements are a 
menace to our railways, and in the end may have the effect of 
reducing the rates of transportation by land as well. At all events, 
the reduction of transportation, either by rail or water, is one of 
the events in the near future. It is worth noting how the strug- 
gle is ever going on to reduce the cost of production, and there- 
by gain some advantage over competitors and rivals. Truly this 
is a struggle in which the strongest and most intelligent survive. 
There never was a time, perhaps, when this struggle was so keen all 
over the world as it is at present. A great plant is built, with 
the newest machinery, or a railroad is located in the best possible 
manner, and in a few years a better plant is discovered or a more 
economical railroad is built, and thus the old enterprise is sup- 
planted by a newer and better. So the improvements go on; the 
gains of one day are swept away by the losses of the next; one 
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man is crowded out by another; thus the kaleidoscope in the 
industrial world is ever changing, and changes are going on, too, 
with more frequency than ever before. How do the gains and 
losses compare? Every new discovery brings a reward to some 
person, but when it is supplanted by a better, and the entire 
loss is known, what is left for the first, anything or not? Is 
there a residuum on which he can live, and continue to perfect his 
railroad or machine, or whatever implement for money-making he 
may have, or is he so utterly wrecked by his successor that no 
hope remains ? , 





Nicaragua Canal—The business and profits of the Suez canal 
have a new interest to us, now that the Nicaragua canal is 
receiving so much attention. In a paper read by Joseph Rabino, 
before the London Statistical Society, last year, may be found a 
condensed history of the enterprise. The total excavations were 
2,249,000,000 cubic feet. The permanent population of the isthmus, 
which was 150 in 1859, is now 21,000, including 7,000 Europeans, 
and not including Suez, but recently an Arab village, now a town 
of 11,000 inhabitants. The assets in 1870 were £18,211,444, in 1886 
£22,917,565, the cost of construction and improvements to date 
being £20,234,985. The first year in which there were any profits 
was 1872, when they were £82,851. The high-water mark was 
reached in 1883, with profits amounting to £927,499. Last year 
they were £627,284, or less than any year since 1880. The surplus 
in 1870 was £5,873,234; at present £6,039,693. The receipts the 
first year in which the canal was opened for traffic were £754,532, 
of which £228,750 were from navigation dues. In 1883 they were 
£2,740,933, Of which the tolls were £ 2,645,504, the total receipts 
up to the close of last year having been very nearly £25,000,000. 
The par value of the shares is 500 francs, and they have fluctu- 
ated from 165 in 1871 to 3,550 in 1882, the average value in 1886 
having been 2,095. The shareholders receive 71 per cent. of the 
profits, and got their first dividend of £30,153 in 1875. In 1883 
their portion was £1,018,524, the largest yet paid. The total 
amount paid in dividends to the shareholders has been £6,132,740, 
or 7% per cent. yearly on their original outlay. They have also, 
in addition, a coupon bond. Singularly, the expenses for the years 
1870 and 1886 were almost identically the same sum, being £754,- 
532 in the former, and £754,567 in the latter year. The number 
of vessels passing through the canal has increased in sixteen years 
from 486, with a net tonnage of 436,609 to 3,100, net tonnage 
5,767,656. The tonnage dues were 9.95 francs the first year; in 1873 
they were raised to 15.17 francs. In 1886 they were 9.49 francs, The 
largest amount of business was done in 1885, when the dues were 
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lowest, 9.04 francs; 3,624 vessels, 6,335,752 net tonnage, passing 
through. During eleven years 655,547 troops have been carried 
through the canal, another remarkable coincidence being that the 
number of English soldiers in 1885 was 43,813, of French 43,655, and 
in 1886, English 31,161, French 31,645. Of the 3,100 vessels making 
the passage last year, nearly five-sixths were English; the French, 
Germans and Dutch having the next largest numbers. The United 
States is classed among the 18 “all others.” 





Italian Finances.—In Italy there is a proposition before the 
Parliament for the sale of the immense possessions belonging to 
the monastic and religious orders known by the name of “ Opere 
Pie.” The value of the property is estimated at six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, yielding a revenue of thirty millions. Of course 
there is great opposition on the part of the Church to the taking 
and sale of this property; but the National Treasury is in a bad 
way, as there is a deficit of more than seventy millions, while 
the revenue has diminished nearly twenty millions, and, notwith- 
standing these heavy deficits, an additional sum of one hundred 
millions is wanted for perfecting the national defenses during the 
next three years. Italy at best is not a rich country, and the entire 
revenue does not exceed three hundred millions, which is utterly 
inadequate to meet the ordinary annual expenditure. The taxes 
cannot be increased, for the burden is already too heavy for the 
people to bear. The arrears are enormous, and the number of 
seizures and forced sales by the Government for non-payment of 
taxes is very great. A correspondent of the New York T7rzbune 
writes: 

In the South of Italy, especially, whole villages and districts have been 
put up for auction by the sheriff. Most of the big cities are bankrupt 
and unable to pay the interest on the extensive loans with which they 
have saddled themselves. Real estate has decreased in value. The 
farmer is no longer able to find any sale for his crops or live-stock, now 
that the tariff war with France has put a stop to the former extensive 
export to that country of agricultural produce and cattle. Misery reigns 
supreme everywhere, and in Sardinia it has reached such a degree that 
the entire body of Parliamentary representatives of the island have 
decided to resign their seats in the Chamber, with a view of forcing the 
Government to adopt serious measures for the relief of their wretched 
constituents. Matters are equally bad in the cities and towns. Trade 
and manufacture are in the midst of a crisis quite as acute as that in the 
agricultural districts. Factories are closed, and thousand of artisans are 
out of work. From almost every important center reports arrive of riots 
and serious disturbances, of processions of starving men and women 
clamoring in the public streets for bread and work. There papene no 
prospect of remedy as long as Italy forms part of the Triple Alliance. It 
is due to the latter, and to the imperious mandates received from Berlin, 
that the Prime Minister has been obliged to rupture Italy’s commercial 
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relations with France, and it is the German headquarters’ staff which 
has insisted on the expenditure by King Humbert’s Government of such 
vast sums of money in military preparations; sums altogether beyond 
the resources of the country, which have forced the Cabinet to impose 
onerous dues even on bread and salt. No people are so heavily taxed 
as the Italians. The national debt averages $75 per capita. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that emigration is on the increase. Twelve years 
ago it did not exceed 20,000 per annum, whereas during the past year it 
has reached 300,0c00—a terrible loss to the country. 


What a pleasant thing it is to turn from this picture to our 
own country, where we are not confronted with heavy national 
taxes, but rather with an enormous surplus, which is not needed 
and which we do not know how to spend. Great as the problem 
is to us, it amazes the financiers and statesmen of the old 
world; but if they would disband their armies and cease to build 
their huge ships of war, they, too, would soon have easy times. 
Heavy as is the expense for maintaining royalty, not a country 
in Europe would have any serious difficulty in meeting all its 
expenses if the huge sums devoted to war purposes were no longer 
exacted. 


The Census of 1890.—The census of 1890 will reveal many won- 
derful changes. The central line of population will be much nearer 
the Mississippi river than it was ten years ago. A _ series of 
maps like those contained in the last census, of gradations in color, 
to indicate the changes in density of population, wealth, health 
and other important facts, will present a curious contrast with the 
maps that we now have for the census of 1880, or that of 1870. 
Over 16,000,000 of acres of land were sold in the last fiscal year under 
the operation of the Homestead and Timber Culture law. More 
than 124,000,000 of acres have been settled in the last eight years, 
representing a larger area than the States of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and Michigan. The greatest changes have been made in the 
Northwestern group of States and Territories, comprising Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wyoming and Montana, where nearly 60,000,- 
ooo of acres have been settled in the last eight years. In the 
_ Southwestern group, comprising Kansas, Colorado, Missouri and 
New Mexico, nearly 30,000,000 of acres have been occupied. 
On the Pacific coast 19,000,000 of acres more have been settled, 
and 13,000,000 of acres must be added for the Southern States on 
both sides of the Mississippi. Along the Pacific roads 18,000,000 
of acres have been opened since the last census. In other words, 
the Goverment and the Pacific Railroad have opened for settle- 
ment in the last eight years a territory larger than the New Eng- 
land, Middle States and South Carolina combined; larger than 
Germany or France, and about twice as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland. Zhe Age of Stee/, in remarking on this subject, says: 
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Take, for instance, the record of Dakota’s industrial progress, and we 
doubt if the world can afford a parallel to it. Here is a territory, which, 
in 1860, had a population of less than 5,000, and of but little more than 
14,000 ten years later; but in 1880 its population had increased to over 
135,000, or by 850 per cent.; in 1885 to about 416,000; and now it con- 
tains 641,000 people, exclusive of the Indians occupying one-fifth of the 
entire territory. Its agriculture has risen correspondingly, the crop of 
1,000 bushels of wheat in 1860 having increased to 2,830,000 bushels in 
1880, and to over 52,000,000 bushels at present. The production of corn 
in Dakota has also advanced greatly, having more than trebled in the 
last three years. In other directions, likewise, the material progress of 
the territory has been rapid and certain—as, for instance, in the con- 
struction of railways, the building of cities, etc. Together with Montana 
and Washington Territories, Dakota will be admitted into the Union 
between now and the time of taking the next census, and probably as 
two States. In both a political and business sense, these changes will 
greatly strengthen the hands of the West, and are therefore all the more 
to be desired. Possibly, in addition, the rights and privileges of State- 
hood will be conferred on New Mexico; and it is morally certain, besides, 
that the Territory of Oklahoma will be organized and rich lands occu- 
pying an area as large as the State of Ohio be thrown open for settle- 
ment. All of which would give another pull westward to the “ center of 
population.” 





Pensions for Workingmen.—We think we have heard something 
about pensions in this country during the last twenty years, but in 
Germany there is a plan for pensioning workingmen—a class num- 
bering at the present time twelve millions. One wonders how it 
is possible to grant much relief when so many are included. 
Nevertheless, the plan is worth at least brief explanation. The 
idea is about seven years old, and originated with the grandfather 
of the present Emperor; and the first bill was introduced into the 
Reichstag in 1881. One object in establishing the system is to 
strengthen the Government by making all feel that it is for them. 
In other words, it is an extension of the paternal idea, of com- 
bining in theory, at least, of all the German people into one 
great family. Mr. John M. Gregory has thus described the plan 
in the Judependent : 

The pension fund is to be provided from three sources: One-third is 
to come from the Imperial Treasury; one-third is to be collected from 
the employers of labor—the great manufacturers and other business 
men; and the remaining third will be taken from the wages of the labor- 
ers themselves—a small, forced contribution, proportioned to the 
weekly wages. For the purpose of determining the contribution and 
pensions, the laborers are to be divided into five classes, according to 
the daily or yearly wages, as follows: 


1st class, daily wages, 1 mark or less ; 300 marks a year. 
a 6 I m, to 1.40 Mm, ; 400 a 
ie " 1.40 to 1.80 ‘* 500 " 
4th ‘ ‘a 1.80 to 2.20 ‘‘ 600 m 
Sth ‘ - 2.2 mM. Or more ; 700 tO 2,000 Mm. a year. 


Laborers of the several classes are to pay respectively three, four, five, 
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six and seven cents a week to the pension fund; women two-thirds of 
these sums. The pensions are to be twenty-four hundredths, or nearly 
one-fourth of the wages, for men; for women, only two-thirds of the 
amount paid to men. These sums are small, as are indeed the wages in 
general of German laborers ; but it is the system itself that is now in 
question. Should that succeed and prove useful and popular among the 
classes concerned, amounts to be collected and paid out may easily be 
increased. And the public pensions by no means forbid private savings, 
which the system will in many cases serve to stimulate rather than 
repress, while it will save the great masses of naturally improvident 
from being left without any provision except an appeal to charity. It is 
applicable first, to all laborers, assistants journeymen, apprentices, and 
servants who work for wages or pay; second, to persons employed in 
the work of the Government, on the Government railroads, and in the 
post and telegraph service, whose pay does not exceed 2,000 marks a 
year ; as also to persons employed in trading establishments, as clerks, 
porters, assistants, or apprentices; third, to sailors and employes on 
German steamers and in transportation lines. Persons who render 
merely personal services, professional or other, to employers, are not to 
be reckoned as laborers under this new law. Before the old-age pension 
can be claimed, the claimant must have paid his contributions thirty 
years ; and the invalid pensioner must have contributed five years. A 
pension of half the amount may be awarded by the State Commission- 
ers, in special cases, to those who have paid the required contributions 
for at least one year. 

It is curious to note the opposition to the plan by the German 
people. Many fear the very result which the Emperor and the Gov- 
ernmental party desire to achieve. In other words, they do not wish 
to have a strong Government, but, if possible, would prefer a state 
of anarchy or at least a weak and discordant state. At bottom, 
the idea is simply one of dividing with the less favored; but it is 
a serious question how far a compulsory division is desirable. Of 
the worth of private charity no one has much serious question- 
ing, but to give by compulsion is a very different thing. It is 
for this reason that the entire system of State charities is by no 
means so Clearly justified as some imagine. Private charity is 
usually more intelligent, more economical, and has the blessed 
effect of keeping keenly alive our sympathies; but charity wrung 
through taxation has no such outcomings. It may be a good thing 
for the recipient, but it is not so good for the payer. Further- 
more, the system may lead to indifference in accumulating for old 
age, and this is perhaps the strongest objection that can be raised 
to it. Men should be taught self-reliance and independence. 





Foreign and American Wheat Competition—The evil effects of 
speculating in wheat last autumn are now fully realized, for 
England, especially, in consequence of the high price demanded 
by the owners of wheat here, has since been obtaining her supplies 
in other countries, notably in Russia. The total export of wheat 
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last year was less than fifty millions of bushels, which is forty-five 
millions less than the year previous; while the export of flour fell 
from over twelve millions of bushels to less than eleven millions 
of bushels for the previous year. The following are the figures of 
wheat and flour imported into England during the past three 


years : 
Wheat, Flour, 
cwe, cw, 
57)224,334 16,912,773 
55,784,085 18,056,545 
47,404,344 14,739,232 
Russia, Roumania, and Russian Poland exported to England the 


following amounts of wheat in bushels: 
Russian 
Russta,. Roumania. Poland. Totals. 
6,9259578 541,790 9,927,679 
10,309,176 1,092,659 14,298,413 
39,888,414 2,648,948 6,094,322 48,631,684 
From the foregoing figures it appears that the increase in the 
export from Eastern Europe to England between 1886 and 1888 
amounted to 38,704,005 bushels. On the other hand, the United 
States and Canada furnished England the following amounts: 


-——— United States.——~ oo Canada. —~ 

Flour. Wheat. Wheat. Equal to 

cw, cwt, cwl, bushels. 

11,473,192 29,621,728 3,080,964 77:930,131 

14,873,443 30,504,526 3,904,784 98,334,589 

12,557,090 14,547,195 1,089,080 57,889,050 
These statistics clearly show how England has availed herself of 
other markets for obtaining her supplies. Russia has been the 
most favored. Turning to our exports of flour to South America, 
it appears that our chief competitor is Hungary, the shipments going 
directly from Fiume and Trieste to Rio de Janeiro. During the 
first eleven months of 1888, the Hungarian flour shipments reached 
1,533,583 barrels, the most of which went to Brazil, while the 
United States shipped to that country in 1887, 748,937 barrels. 
India, too, is becoming a serious competitor, notwithstanding all 
that is said concerning our ability to hold our position against 
her. Already 14,383 miles of railroad have been built in that 
country, and with cheap transportation, the exports from India 
will increase rapidly. It is certain that American producers will 
not be able to command foreign markets as easily as they have 
done heretofore, unless prices are kept at a lower figure, and every 
facility for quick and cheap transportation is afforded. We have 
undoubtedly had too much confidence in the natural resources of 
our country to grow cheap wheat as compared with other coun- 
tries, and unless we are more watchful of the progress made else- 
where, we shall find that our markets are gone, and, perhaps, for- 

ever. 











DOUBLE TAXATION. 


DOUBLE TAXATION. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has recently rendered a decision 
declaring valid a law which imposes a tax on the stocks of rail- 
roads located in that State, on which a tax is also levied. Thus, 
double taxation is clearly imposed, first, on the railroads, and then 
on their stocks, which are simply the evidences of title. Not only 
is this inequitable, but the inevitable effect will be to drive all 
stockholders from the State. That is to say, persons who would 
own such property, if it were not for such a system of taxation, 
will hold other property on which no such double tax can be 
imposed. President Ingalls, of the Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago 
Railroad Company, at the last meeting of the Commercial Club of 
Cincinnati, described the results of this policy. He cited, as an 
example, a railroad whose stock to the amount of eight millions 
of dollars was owned in that town. The directors controlled it. 
“To-day,” he said, “you have to qualify the directors for owning 
one share each, in order to get a quorum.” In other words, the 
citizens of that State will not invest their money where it will be 
subject to a tax of that kind, and the same thing is true in other 
States. 

What, in our judgment, is wanted most of all, is a system of 
reciprocal taxation among the States, and especially with respect to 
taxing railroad property and bonds and mortgages and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness. We have pointed out on several occasions 
the feasibility of such a plan. Commissioners might be appointed 
by the several States to confer together, who could work out a 
plan of taxation to be adopted in all the States, relating to inter- 
state property, and a code thus prepared could be recommended 
for adoption by the several States, and be operative among those 
which did adopt the same. In this way many of these difficulties 
now existing in our tax systems would be removed. Certainly 
there is no sense in continuing the present systems of double and 
unequal taxation which prevail in so many of the States. A man, 
for example, living in New York, holds a mortgage on land in 
Ohio. The land is taxed there, and the holder or owner is taxed 
on his mortgage in New York. This is another case clearly of 
double taxation. The land is taxed, and also the evidence of title. 
All the States, of course, need money; but the public would be 
better off if it were raised in a right and intelligent manner. The 
difficulty in the way of making a harmonious tax system is that 
some persons and interests are strong enough to escape paying or 
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bearing their full burden. But this ought not to be. The system 
should be intelligently enacted and enforced. All efforts to gain 
undue advantages over other States should cease. How long are 
citizens to continue in their old way of living under unequal and 
unjust systems of taxation, which smack of ignorance, barbarism, 
and, too often, of downright injustice ? 





THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1887. 


By E. MASSERAS.* 
[CONTINUED, ] 

One circumstance, that may be denominated as specially provi- 
dential to the United States, contributed powerfully to the transi- 
tion. American industry and commerce were struggling through 
the period of crisis that had been predicted for them as the 
inevitable rebound from the years of inflated wealth and exaggerated 
activity given by the reign of paper money. The six years from 
1873 to 1878 had heaped up a total of 46,000 failures.t The 
stagnation of business and the stoppage of work threatened public 
prosperity with disaster far more than they presaged the financial 
rise of the country. But just at this time Europe saw a series 
of bad harvests begin, which made her dependent upon the United 
States for supplies of food. Orders for grain flowed over, and 
after them the gold to pay for them. In a few months, the help 
brought by this unexpected movement of trade raised credit and 
enlivened confidence, occasioning an abundance of specie long 
unknown. So, when the Ist of January, 1879, arrived, the passage 
from one monetary system to the other was already accomplished 
in fact. None of the apprehended complications occurred. With a 
view to the demands for specie that might arise from the cessation 
of the forced currency, the Secretary of the Treasury had managed 
to get a metallic reserve of $140,000,000; he did not have to touch 
it. Nobody made his appearance in the offices of payment, either 
in New York or in Washington. The banks, which had on hand 
$40,000,000 of Government paper, did not ask for the exchange of 
a single dollar. | 

There was still the fear that this confidence of the first day might 
not be sustained; but it was so real. and general that, in the 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt. 
t Official figures: 5,183 failures in 1873; 5,380 in 1874; .7,740 in 1875; ¢,092 in 1876; 
8,872 in 1877; 10,478 in 1878. , 
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whole course of the year that followed, the Treasury had to draw 
from its vaults scarcely $16,000,000 in specie. The premium on gold 
had not even waited until the last moment to disappear. Falling 
by degrees to an almost nominal rate, it had ceased to exist on 
the 17th of December, 1878, in consequence of an operation which 
the New York 7Zzmes registered next day in these terms as a 
memorable event: “ At 12.29 o’clock yesterday, according to the 
official record, $10,000 of gold was sold in the gold department 
of the Stock Exchange (the old gold exchange) at par. This is 
the first sale of gold at par that has taken place in this country 
in sixteen years. The room was almost empty at the time the 
transaction was made, and so quietly was it accomplished that only 
three or four persons who stood near the register’s desk knew 
anything about it.” This last detail shows how nearly ready the 
public was for the resumption of specie payments. The 7Zzmes 
added quite a curious coincidence: that the operation, materializ- 
ing in a certain sense the end of the reign of paper money, had 
been entered, by the clerk of the exchange, upon the last page of 
the special register devoted to such negotiations. 

Gold had begun to command a premium in the month of 
January, 1862, of an insignificant amount. The fluctuations, through 
which it had passed since then, are interesting to recall, for they 
are like a thermometer registering the vicissitudes traversed by the 
credit of the American Union. ” 

The following table gives the highest point reached during each 
of the seventeen years that the premium lasted: 


Price of gold Price of gold 
as compared as compared 
Years. with paper. Years. with paper. 
Db sctveasaabsenenssense 134 Sdtsedebbanedeweee 115 
Sipe céeunndidenneusese 152 isenteddineraeeads 115 
Dtitcieeeedawkene oe 285 6 a ciaveewensecesees 119 
a a a i ik 233 ii6ssos -ancksds ees 114 
i iecededbenhenesenese 167 ree 117 
nensecededdediieees< 145 Dinwdde cdenedesecene 115 
Did téveeteseaveeceeene 150 Gh cbéssctiascnsocusns 107 
BOQ. ccccccces ceccccces 162 re re ee 107 
haces  obewseseeee 123 





There is no need of setting forth what a calamity, not only for 
the finances, but for all the country’s interests, would have been a 
state of things marked by such differences of exchange, if it had 
been perpetuated. 

V. 


THE DEBT—REFUNDING AND PAYMENT. 


The resumption of specie payments was but half of the pro- 
gramme traced by Mr. McCulloch immediately after the close of 
_ the war; the other half consisted in gradually reducing the debt 
and preparing for its extinction. Just as with the suppression of the 
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forced currency, this idea encountered an opposition which, van- 
quished in the beginning, persisted a long time, and let no oppor- 
tunity pass for attempting to get the upper hand. The trans- 
formation of all the loans into a perpetual consolidated debt 
counted numerous partisans, who asserted the impossibility of ever 
paying off so many thousands of millions, and the necessity of 
lightening as speedily as possible the burdens imposed upon the 
taxpayers. To these arguments, which were not without some 
apparent value at least, the Secretary of the Treasury replied in 
his report of 1866: “ The conviction is becoming fastened upon the 
popular mind that it is important for economy in the national 
expenses, for the maintenance of a true democracy in the admin- 
istration of a Government, for the cause of good morals, and of 
public virtue, that the policy of a steady annual reduction of the 
debt should be definitely and inexorably established. Nothing short 
of this, and that economy in the national expenditures which will 
render it practicable, will reconcile the people to the burden of 
taxation. A national debt must ever be a severe strain upon 
republican institutions, and ours should not be subject to it one 
day longer than is necessary.” Invoking sentiments of another 
order, the report remarked further on the debt: “Its burdens are 
to be shared by those to whom it is a reminder of humiliation 
and defeat. It is exceedingly desirable that this, with other causes 
of heart-burnings and alienations, should be removed as rapidly as 
possible, and that all should disappear with the present genera- 
tion.” * 

The idea of effacing, even in the question of money, everything 
that might recall the sacrifices and bitterness of a painful period— 
is it not imprinted with delicate and patriotic foresight? Written 
by a victor immediately after his victory, the sentence just quoted 
explains how the reconciliation between the North and the South 
of the American Union has been so thorough and so frank, in 
spite of the animosity of their conflict. It contains a lesson for 
all the nations that have intestine quarrels to forget, for all the 
parties that wish to substitute, for recriminations and the perpetual 
memory of reciprocal griefs, a sincere pacification of past antag- 
onisms. 

The exact figure of the Federal debt, on the 1st of September, 
1866, was, as we have said, $2,886,000,000; to which were of course 
to be added the supplementary expenditures in prospect, the cost of 
disbanding the armies, the thousands of pensions to be paid, etc. In 
this total the bonds proper were included for only $1,100,000,000 ; 
the rest was represented by paper of various periods of redemp- 


* Report of Mr. McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1866. 
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tion and interest, issued rather pell-mell by the Treasury in its 
days of penury, and by $460,000,000 of legal tender notes, the 
latter, naturally, without interest. There was urgent need of 
diminishing the superabundance and confusion of the currency; 
there was urgent need, too, of disengaging the situation of the 
Treasury, in order that the approaching redemptions should not 
find it unprovided, for nearly $1,000,000,000 of its engagements were 
to become successively redeemable within the space of five years. 

We have seen how, to attain this double end, the Government 
had obtained from Congress the authority to proceed to a con- 
solidation of the floating paper, by disposing of a loan, and how 
this authority had been afterwards in part withdrawn. In spite of 
the restriction, however, the conversion was so vigorously conducted 
that, at the end of September, 1868, all the short term notes had 
given place to consolidated securities. , 

This was a considerable result. It put the Treasury under cover 
from the constant demands which, more than once, had forced it 
to recur to burdensome expedients and to get out of one difficulty 
only by preparing itself another. The tranquillity and the time thus 
gained were, indeed, dearly enough paid for. The consolidated 
bonds carried the obligation to pay the interest in gold, while the 
interest, often not so high, on the Treasury notes and certificates, 
was paid in paper money. The change, therefore, involved a very 
appreciable loss, at a time when gold still commanded a premium 
of 40 to 50 per cent. Consequently, the measure was and has 
continued to be the subject of sharp criticism. Events, however, 
have finally justified the prudent financier who began the unifica- 
tion of the debt. Whatever it may have cost, this first operation 
contributed very much to render possible the series of conversions 
and reductions that came afterwards. Clearing up the market, it 
gave to the Treasury freedom of movement. 

Almost immediately another question arose. 

In the hurry of voting the first great war loan, the House had 
omitted to mention the mode of redemption, that is, to specify 
whether it should take place in specie or in paper money. The 
omission of this clause gave all,the more room for doubt, because 
in each of the subsequent similar laws payment in gold was 
expressly stipulated; it was claimed in consequence that the same 
obligation did not exist for this special case. In support of this 
reasoning, it was alleged that the States of the Union, almost all 
of which had had to contract direct loans on their separate 
account, did not scruple to pay their debts in paper, and saw this 
system accepted without objection by their creditors. The argu- 
ment was specious, but failed in one essential point: the State 
bonds were exclusively sold to the American public, while those 
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of the Federal loans had a large number of holders abroad, who 
would never have bought them, if they had not relied upon 
redemption in specie. At what was then the price of gold, to pay 
them in paper was to make them lose a third of their capital, 
and at the same time to compromise American honor and credit 
in Europe. So the Secretary of the Treasury energetically opposed 
the economy that.was sought in an abusive interpretation. Going 
back to the report presented by the Committee of Ways and 
Means at the time the bill was passed, and to the discussion fol- 
lowing it, he showed that, although not expressly mentioned, the 
redemption in coin had none the less been in everybody’s mind. 
In the archives of his department he discovered a letter from one 
of his predecessors formally taking the engagement omitted by the 
authors of the bill. He demonstrated further that, during the 
whole war, to reassure the bondholders had been the constant 
aim of the Government and of Congress. Nobody could have sup- 
posed that, in promising redemption “at par,’ the United States 
had reserved the right to pay in notes of variable value and subject 
to the fluctuations of monetary speculation. This view, which was 
the true one, finally triumphed. March 18, 1869, Congress formally 
declared that all the obligations contracted by the United States 
should be paid in coin, unless some other mode of payment had 
been expressly indicated in the act of authorization. 

The party, striving to transform the loans into perpetual securi- 
ties, attempted a last effort. Giving up the hope of securing the 
permanence of the debt by a direct vote, it proposed to postpone 
its liquidation to the time when the condition of the national 
finances should permit its being undertaken. The inventors of this 
dilatory scheme promised themselves that the time in question 
would never come. Everyone sharing this conviction, the subter- 
fuge deceived nobody, and did not succeed in gaining a majority. 
But it required nearly five years of renewed debates, of struggle 
against multifarious opposition, before the champions of immediate 
liquidation had finally won their cause. The objections excited, 
one hardly knows why, by the idea of selling new loans abroad 
contributed to delay their victory. Not until 1870 did the House 
decide, by a formal resolution, that the extinction of the debt 
should be undertaken, with as little loss of time as possible, by 
a system of successive refundings with progressive reduction of the 
rate of interest. As the first step in this course, a law voted on 
the 14th of July, of the same year, authorized a 5 per cent. loan, 
redeemable at the end of ten years, and the amount of which was 
fixed some months later at $800,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was besides given the privilege of issuing $300,000,000 in 
4% per cents. payable in fifteen years, and $1,000,000,000 in 4 per 
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cents. payable in thirty years. The law assured to the new bonds 
exemption from all taxes, national or local, present or future. 

The combination was so simple that the only thing to be won- 
dered at was the long resistance it encountered. It was merely 
profiting by the rise of American credit to sell bonds of a lower 
rate of interest than the old ones, and to apply the money pro- 
cured by the sale of the one kind to the redemption of the other. 
The first loans having passed the date after which the United 
States had reserved the right of redemption, it sufficed to notify 
the holders that their interest would cease to run at the end of 
three months; the prospect of seeing their capital henceforth 
unproductive must necessarily induce them to accept redemption. 
The annual amount to be paid diminished in proportion to the 
progress of the operation. 

A beginning was made with an issue of 5 per-cents., which, 
delayed in consequence of the perturbation arising from the Franco- 
German war, was not launched until the end of February, 1871. 
It gave $200,000,000 by public subscription in a few days. The 
remainder was disposed of through bankers, a small commission 
being allowed them. Their task was easy; American securities gained 
public confidence, attained par, soon passed it, and were taken by 
European capitalists. In 1875, Mr. Bristow, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, could announce to Congress the complete retirement of 
the first 6 per cent. bonds (five-twenties). 

Encouraged by success, another step was taken, and next year a 
reduction was made to 4% per cent. Foreseeing the possibility of 
doing better still, the Secretary of the Treasury, in announcing 
this issue, reserved the privilege of closing it at his discretion, by 
giving the public ten days’ notice of his intention. In May, 1877, 
he took advantage of his privilege to stop the negotiation of the 
4% per cents. and to substitute for them 4 per cents. A contract 
with a syndicate of bankers guaranteed the sale of all the bonds 
within a period of thirteen months; previously was to be opened, 
during thirty days, a subscription destined for small investors, and 
consisting of bonds of $50 and $100, with the privilege to sub- 
scribers of paying in installments distributed through three months. 
The experiment had full success, and realized almost instantane- 
ously $80,000,000. But the enthusiasm was sharply arrested by the 
fears of monetary complications, that suddenly reappeared, and 
served as a pretext for new attacks on the law of 1875 fixing the 
resumption of specie payments for the Ist of January, 1879. The 
Opponents of redemption in gold, who seemed resigned to their 
defeat, speedily returned to the charge, and tried to have it enacted 
that the Government might pay its creditors in silver money. The 
attempt appeared to have no chance of success; yet it was enough 
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to create a temporary perturbation, and only failed before an 
energetic letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, declaring that 
never would the Administration countenance any such lack of faith. 
But, though the alarm of the monetary market was of short 
duration, the hesitation, awakened in the public and particularly 
in Europe, showed itself more tenacious. After beginning so bril- 
liantly, the issue of the 4 per cents. dragged on for nearly two 
years; it was not entirely disposed of until the spring of 1879. 

A second series of similar bonds was immediately launched from 
Washington. Notwithstanding the return of confidence, produced 
by the re-establishment of the circulation of coin, and by the ease 
with which it had been accomplished, the Secretary of the Treasury 
thought best to offer the new subscribers the attraction of a small 
premium of % of I per cent. below par. The eagerness was such 
that a single day brought in the $150,000,000 asked for. 

Almost all the securities issued during the war had now been 
refunded. It was quite natural to continue the operation by refund- 
ing in turn the 5 per cents. created in 1870 to commence it. Redeem- 
able at the end of ten years, this loan, which amounted to about 
$600,000,000, was approaching its maturity. The Secretary of the 
Treasury proposed at first to substitute for it 4 per cents., then 
to replace the bonds by Treasury notes having from one to three 
years to run; this new combination, complicating the system 
hitherto followed, was dictated to him by motives of economy. 
After losing a great deal of time in discussing the Zros and the cons, 
Congress decided to create a new bond, bearing 3% per cent. 
interest and redeemable in forty years. But the President opposed 
his veto, alleging that a loan of so long a time would be a stay 
of the extinction of the debt. Recourse was then had to a, Treas- 
ury artifice which, leaving the 5 per cent. bonds on the market, 
lowered their interest to 3% per cent. by a simple stamping. The 
bonds thus stamped were afterwards retired (in 1882) through the 
banks, and gave place to others, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government, whose interest was lowered to 3 per cent. The grow- 
ing abundance of capital in search of employment, the scarcity of 
good investments, and the confidence that had finally put the 
Federal debt in the first rank on all the financial markets of the 
world, favored this last phase of the refunding, although it no 
longer offered the attraction of high interest, nor the advantage 
of a long time attached to previous issues. 

Thus, after having borrowed at 6 and 7 per cent. during the 
war, the American Union was able, in a period of fifteen years, 
to lower successively the rate of interest on its debt to 5,to 4%, 
to 4, and finally to 3 per cent. The economy realized in this 
way alone gives an enormous total, when the sums annually 
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saved are multiplied by the number of financial years. This econ- 
omy, always growing, has been without doubt an essential element 
in the improvement of American finances; it has not been the 
only one. 

When, in February, 1862, the United States saw themselves forced 
to resort to loans, arrangements were made with a view to a 
regular sinking fund. Every year the Government was to devote to the 
redemption of its securities an amount equal to one per cent. of the 
total of its debt; moreover, the interest belonging to the 
redeemed securities was to continue running for the benefit of the 
Treasury itself, and to swell the sum periodically appropriated for 
the redemptions. It is obvious that this accumulative sinking fund 
worked with difficulty during the time of the war, when every 
dollar that came into the public coffers had ten uses marked out 
for it instead of one. In 1865, however, redemption succeeded to 
the amount of $32,000,000. From this date the operation is pursued 
without interruption. It is not confined merely to the amounts 
indicated in 1862. Using the authority obtained from Congress, 
the Secretary of the Treasury applies to direct or indirect reduc- 
tions of the debt all the surplus that remains in his hands after 
providing for current expenses, and assuring a strong metallic 
reserve. Here appear the fortunate results of the foresight 
that had opposed a hasty cutting down of taxes in order to 
keep the receipts at the highest possible level. In 1868, thanks to 
the flourishing condition of the finances, Mr. McCulloch was enabled 
to announce, simultaneously with the consolidation of the float- 
ing debt, a reduction of $250,000,000 on the capital due by the 
_United States. From the ist of March, 1869, to the 31st of 
December, 1871, another diminution of $277,000,000, to which were 
added $43,000,000 more in 1872. These years, it is true, profited 
by exceptional circumstances, and notably by the low price at 
which the difference between gold and paper allowed the Govern- 
ment to redeem its securities in the public market. The following 
years do not all show as fine results. Some even are marked by a 
notable falling off in the. reductions of the debt effected; there 
is not one, however, that does not bring its contingent. The 
decrease of the debt amounted to $10,000,000 in 1873; to $12,- 
000,000 in 1874; to $10,600,000 in 1875; to $10,000,000 in 1876; 
to $43,000,000 in 1877; to $8,600,000 in 1878; to $11,000,000 in 
1879; to $40,000,000 in 1880; to $62,000,000 in 1881; to $68,000,- 
000 in 1882; to $41,000,000 in 1883; to $32,000,000 in 1884; to 
$40,000,000 in 1885. The total is $1,000,000,000 and more, paid off 
within the space of twenty years. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 








THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


PRIORITY OF CLAIMS AGAINST INSOLVENT 
NATIONAL BANK. 


CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank Vv. Dowd. 


A creditor of an insolvent national bank,whose demand grows out of a fraudulent 
transaction perpetrated by the officers of the bank in contemplation of the immedi- 
ate wrecking of their corporation, does not thereby become entitled toa preference 
over the general creditors of the bank. 

On the 22nd and 23rd of March, plaintiff, a bank in Raleigh, N. C., received in 
the ordinary course of business checks drawn on the State National Bank of that 
city, which, after deduction had been made of its checks received by the latter bank, 
amounted to $17,000. It paid the same by its checks on a bank in New York. 
The president of the State National Bank knew when he signed such checks that 
they would not be honored, and was making preparations to abscond with the 
assets of his bank. /e/d, that plaintiff is not entitled to any preference over 
other unsecured creditors. 

SEYMOUR, ].—The defendant is receiver of the State National Bank 
of Raleigh, which was closed on Monday, the 26th of March ult. The 
plaintiff, the Citizens’ National Bank, asks for a decree giving its demand 
a preference over the general creditors of the bank, of which defendant 
is receiver. The facts upon which it bases its claim are as follows: On 
Thursday, the 22nd of March, 1888, the plaintiff received in the ordinary 
course of business, checks drawn on the State National Bank for a large 
sum, and upon an exchange of checks between the two banks there was 
found to be due to the plaintiff the sum of $10,008.66, for which, on the 
following day, defendant’s bank gave to plaintiff a check on the National 
Park Bank of New York, signed by its president. On Saturday of the 
same week, upon a similar transaction, defendant’s bank gave plaintiff 
a like check for $7,603.75 for the balance of the previous day. For 
some days prior to March 24th, and as early as Thursday, the 22nd of 
March, aforesaid, the late president and cashier of the State National 
Bank were preparing to abscond, and on Saturday, the 24th, did abscond, 
and betake themselves to Canada. Their flight was discovered on the 
following Monday, whereupon the bank closed. It appears as a fact 
from what is admitted by the defendant that the Park National Bank 
had not funds to pay the two drafts in question, nor, in the opinion of 
the court, had the officers of the State National Bank any reason to 
expect, or actual expectation, that the checks given by them to plaintiff 
would be paid. Such checks were, as a matter of fact, duly presented 
and protested. Itis admitted that defendant’s bank was actually insol- 
vent for six months prior to the flight of its officers. 

1.—Plaintiff’s demand grew out of the receipt by it of checks on the 
debtor bank. This was but an ordinary dealing in the transaction of 
business between banks residing in the same place. If the plaintiff was 
defrauded, the fraud consisted in the fact that the insolvent bank con- 
tinued to do business after its hopeless insolvency was known to its 
officers, and was one by which all the bank depositors suffered, as well as 
did the plaintiff. It could not, therefore, be a ground for granting plain- 
tiff a preference overthem. It is contended, however, that the fact that 
this transaction occurred after the president and cashier of the debtor 
bank had determined to abscond, makes a difference. Before that time 
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it might be that there was a reasonable expectation that the bank would 
be able to recover itself, and continue business. The fraud, it is said, 
consists, not in doing business after the bank was insolvent, but in doing 
it after it was hopelessly insolvent, and in the expectation of bankruptcy. 
If this be so, it would render necessary an inquiry into the question of 
when the hopelessness of its recovery became certain to the bank offi- 
cers, and what degree of certainty of insolvency is requisite to make fur- 
ther conduct of business by a bank fraudulent. The inquiry would be 
difficult. A definite date would have to be fixed, and all debts con- 
tracted after that date would have to be given a preference over all 
before. It would, in practice, be impossible to draw such a line. Wher- 
ever drawn, injustice would be done. It is highly improbable that there 
was any precise date at which the officers of the bank became convinced. 
of its insolvency. If there was any, it was probably long before they 
determined upon flight. Such a line no court, as far as we can discover, 
has ever attempted todraw. The plaintiff has cited Cragize v. Hadley, 99 
N. Y. 131, 1 N. E. Rep. 537. A distinction is taken in that case between 
the actual and the hopeless insolvency of a bank. The insolvent bank 
had received a check for collection, and had forwarded it to another 
bank, which had collected it. The contest was between the receiver of 
the insolvent bank and the owner of the check, for the money in the 
hands of the bank which had made the collection. The plaintiff was 
suing for his own money, which had never been mixed with the funds of 
the insolvent bank. The same question might arise here, if, after the 
flight of its officers, but before the discovery of that flight, a customer of 
the State National Bank had deposited a roll of bills therein, which had 
remained separate and capable of being identified when the bank came 
into the hands of the receiver; but it does not occur in the case before us. 
2.—It is claimed that giving the worthless checks on the Park Bankcon- 
stitutes such a fraud as to entitle the plaintiffs toa preference. Although 
at the time those checks were given the plaintiff had taken the State 
National Bank’s checks, it had not then finally charged itself with them, 
and it would, had not the debtor bank given these checks, have charged 
the checks on it to its own customers who had deposited them, and 
thus put the loss on them. This may be so. But the court knows of 
no principle upon which a general fraud gives the person defrauded a 
lien on a particular fund. The fraudulent giving of the checks on the 
Park Bank has no more relation to the funds of the bank now in the 
hands of the receiver than any other part of the fraudulent conduct of 
the absconding officers. The only question is, has plaintiff any lien 
on the funds of the defendant’s bank ? It is plain that he has not, but is 
only a general creditor, who, both by the statute (Rev. St. § 5,242) which 
forbids preferences, and the general law, must stand upon an equality - 
with all the creditors of the State National Bank. The bill is dismissed, 
but without prejudice. 
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JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS IN NATIONAL 
BANK CASES. 


CIRCUIT COURT, S. D. OHIO. 
McConville v. Gilmour et al. 


The federal courts have the same jurisdiction of suits by and against the 
‘*agents” of national banks appointed under the national banking acts of Con- 
gress, when the ‘‘ receivers” of an insolvent bank have been displaced by such 
‘‘agents,” as they have of suits by and against the “‘receivers”’ of such banks, 
each being in the same sense officers of the United States, and each representing 
in precisely the same relation the bank in its corporate capacity; and this juris- 
diction attaches without regard to any diversity of citizenship of the parties or the 
amounts involved. 

When the receiver of an insolvent national bank has been displaced by an 
‘*agent”’ appointed under the acts of Congress in that behalf, it is proper practice 
to substitute, upon motion, the ‘* agent ”’ as the plaintiff on the record in place 
of the ‘* receiver,” in a suit already commenced by the latter. 

HAMMOND, J.—It having been established, especially by the judg- 
ment of this court in the case of Armstrong v. Trautman, ante, 275, that 
we have jurisdiction of cases brought by the receiver of a national bank, 
without regard to diversity of citizenship or the amount involved, I do 
not see why we have not the same jurisdiction of suits brought by the 
“agent,” appointed under the provisions of the national banking act to 
take the place of the receiver under certain circumstances named in the 
act. Act June 30, 1876, c. 156 (1 Supp. Rev. St. 216; 19 St. 63); 
Armstrong Vv. Trautman, supra, Armstrong v. Ettlesohn, ante, 209; 
Price v. Abbott, 17 Fed. Rep. ‘506; Frelinghuysen v. Baldwin, 12 Fed. 
Rep. 395. This “agent” is an officer of the United States in every 
sense that the “ receiver” is, albeit he is somewhat differently appointed, 
and his duties are precisely the same, and although he takes up the 
business at a somewhat later stage of the winding-up proceedings ; and 
so far as | can see every argument used in the reasoning of these cases to 
support the jurisdiction applies with equal force to the “agent” as to 
the “receiver.” Indeed, the “agent” is only the “receiver” under 
another name. By the very terms of the act itself, defining the powers 
of the “agent,” he may apply to this court for authority to sell, com- 
promise, or compound the debts, and may sue and be sued in his own 
name or that of the association, and the general scope of his duties and 
powers as there defined are those of the receiver and of all receivers 
winding up an insolvent corporation. The argument against the juris- 
diction proceeds on the notion that after the depositors and 
creditors are paid, the United States has no further interest in the 
matter, and that, the whole administration being turned over to 
the shareholders through this “agent,” the concern relapses into the 
condition existing before insolvency, and that the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts is thereby ousted. But this would be an unnecessary and 
possibly disastrous separation and division of the jurisdiction over an 
insolvency proceeding, that should not be permitted upon any mere 
implication or inference, and only submitted to upon an express com- 
mand of the statute. It would be a reversal of the general rule, which 
concentrates the jurisdiction over insolvency proceedings rather than 
disperses it. Moreover, the United States has no more interest in the 
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matter before than after the appointment of this “agent.” The legisla- 
tion contemplates a more independent and exclusive control by the 
United States of the assets before than after this “agent” is appointed, 
in the interest of creditors and depositors, no doubt, and for obvious 
reasons. It also contemplates a somewhat exclusive control by the 
shareholders of the remnants of the insolvent assets, also for obvious 
reasons. Nevertheless, the interest of the United States in the matter 
is precisely the same, and, in both situations of the assets, is based 
solely on grounds of public policy equally applicable to either. Having 
established this national banking system upon the faith of federal super- 
vision and control in certain cases, among which are these useful and 
necessary provisions for winding up aconcern, in the event of insolvency, 
it induces depositors to place their money in them, creditors to deal 
with and trust them, the people at large to accept their circulating notes 
as money, and shareholders to invest in the shares of stock. Now, the 
latter are as much entitled to the protection arising out of the public 
policy manifested by the acts of Congress for the federal scrutiny and 
control in their dealings zz¢er sese, in case of insolvency, as creditors are 
entitled to that protection, and for the same reason precisely. The meth- 
od of dealing with the assets in the one case or the other may be widely 
different, but this cannot affect.the question of jurisdiction and the 
reason for it. The conclusion of the argument is in itself a mon seguztur, 
and it does not follow because the act of Congress grants the share- 
holders the privilege of controlling the further proceedings in insol- 
vency after the debts are paid, that the federal jurisdiction does or 
should cease, but on the contrary the reason for continuing it is the 
same. 

The jurisdiction being thus established for the “agent,” who is the 
successor of the “ receiver,’ there can be no doubt about the right to 
substitute him as a new party to a suit commenced by the “ receiver,” 
during his existence as such. It is the common right and practice of 
substituting as a new party to the record any successor in interest and 
representation whenever a change occurs by death or otherwise. Each 
of these administrative officials—the “ receiver ” and the “agent ”—rep- 
resent the bank in its corporate capacity, and neither of them is more 
or less than the other such a representative. The “agent” is in no 
sense a purchaser from the “ receiver,’’ and occupies no relation analo- 
gous to that of one who takes from another by purchase, but is only a 
successor in interest and office to the same right or title as that held by 
the “receiver,” and so falls within the general rule of substitution of 
one such representative for another whenever there shall be a change. 
Indeed, here there is scarcely any necessity for a substitution, except 
for the bare purpose of technical conformity, since the “receiver” and 
the “agent ”’ are one and the same person, and either may, under the 
privileges of the statute, sué in his own name as “ receiver” or “ agent.” 
Motion granted. 
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COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fifth National Bank v. Ashworth. 


The defendant bank sent a check, drawn by W., and deposited with it by plain- 
tiff for collection, to the bank upon which it was drawn, and accepted a cashier's 
check for it. The check was charged up by the drawee against W.’s account, but 
the cashier's check was not paid, owing to the subsequent insolvency of the drawee. 
fTfeld, that the defendant was liable to the plaintiff for the amount of the check. 

In such case the defendant is not entitled to be credited with a partial payment 
made by W. to plaintiff on account of the check after it had been protested. 


Action by W. W. Ashworth against the Fifth National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, to recover the amount of a check deposited with the defendant 
for collection. The check was drawn by T. J. Watson upon the Penn 
Bank of Pittsburgh. Judgment was rendered for plaintiff, and defend- 
ant brings error. 

PAXSON, J.—It is safe to say, as a general rule, that when a bank receives 
a check from one of its depositors for collection it must return him the 
check or the money. It is also equally clear that if the collecting bank 
surrenders the check to the bank upon which it is drawn, and accepts a 
cashier’s check or other obligation in lieu thereof, its liability to its 
depositor is fixed, as much so as if it had received the cash. It has no 
right, unless specially authorized to do so, to accept anything in lieu of 
money. For the latter proposition it is sufficient to refer to Paxk v. 
Goodman, tog Pa. St. 422, 2 Atl. Rep. 687; Bank v. Bank, 2 Wall. 252; 
Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall. 447; McCulloch v. McKee, 16 Pa. St. 289; Bank 
v. Bank, 11. N. Y. 203; Graydon v. Patterson, 13 lowa 258. 

When payment of the check in question had been refused by the Penn 
Bank, and it had been duly protested, the Fifth National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, in this case the collecting bank and defendant below, could have 
relieved itself from liability by returning the dishonored check to the 
plaintiff below who had deposited it, or it might, perhaps, have called 
upon the latter, for instructions as to any further proceeding; and had 
it received and followed such instructions, I am unable to see how any 
liability could have attached to it. Neither of these modes was pursued. 
The defendant retained the check, and made a further attempt to collect 
it. The plaintiff alleges that in doing so the defendant failed to use 
due diligence, and has thereby rendered itself liable to him for the debt. 
The check in question was passed through the clearing-house on May 
21, 1884, but was not paid; the Penn Bank closing its doors on that 
day. It was opened again on Friday, May 23, at about 3 o'clock P. M. 
It remained open all the next day (Saturday), but closed finally on the 
following Monday morning. All claims presented against it on Satur- 
day were paid; the checks that came through the clearing-house on 
Monday were not paid. The defendant bank sent this check, with 
others, to the Penn Bank on Saturday, and received what has been 
called a cashier’s check for the aggregate amount. The check in con- 
troversy was for $2,622.25, drawn by T. J. Watson, and was delivered to 
the Penn Bank when the cashier’s check was taken. It was charged up 
again to Mr. Watson’s account in the Penn Bank, and was placed on 
file there, with the usual marks of cancellation upon it, and is still 
retained by that bank. The cashier’s check was sent to the clearing- 
house on Monday, and when it reached the Penn Bank the latter had 
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finally closed its doors, and shortly thereafter made an assignment for 
the benefit of its creditors. We need not discuss the question whether 
the defendant failed to exercise due diligence in not sending the dis- 
honored check through the clearing-house on Saturday. That it could 
have been done, and was done by some other parties, a appears 
by the evidence, and is not disputed. We think the defendant bank 
fixed its liabilities by surrendering the check to the Penn Bank, and 
accepting the cashier's or teller’s check of that bank. As between the 
defendant and its depositor, this amounted to payment. The plaintiff 
has neither his check nor his money. Watson’s account with the Penn 
Bank was good when the check was charged upto him. I am unable 
to see, therefore, that the plaintiff has any remedy against either Watson 
or the Penn Bank. 

It was alleged, however, that in any event the defendant should have 
credit for the sum of $1,025, which it is said Watson paid the plaintiff on 
account of this check after the same had been protested. There is no 
assignment of error which specifically covers this point, nor was the 
court below asked to so instruct the jury by any point or written request 
appearing in this record. It is true the second assignment of error is 
perhaps broad enough to cover it. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
there was no request for the specific instruction referred to. Nor are 
we able to see how it would have benefited the defendant had it been 
asked for. The equities, if any existed, between the plaintiff and Wat- 
son, could not have been settled by their banks. The collecting bank 
could have demanded no less than the face of the check, and the Penn 
Bank was bound to honor the check for its full amount, if in funds. It 
may be Mr. Watson may have a claim against the plaintiff in case the 
check is paid, but that does not concern the defendant bank. Judgment 
affirmed. 





ORDERS FOR PAYING CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Rafael Lopez v. The United States. 


How far parties dealing with the United States may give valid orders, and powers 
of attorney, and make assignments of claims due them, and what is the duty of the 
accounting officers of the freasury in relation thereto? What rights ass:gnees 
acquire by such transfers. 

RICHARDSON, C. J., delivered the opinion of the court: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter transmitting this case, 
requests the court to give the Department its opinion on the following 
points, suggested by the First Comptroller of the Treasury : 

(1) Whether assignments or transfers of claims of witnesses are valid 
under the law. 

(2) Whether purchasers, assignees, or transferees of such claims have 
such rights as make it obligatory on the accounting officers to state and 
certify accounts in favor of such purchasers, assignees, or transferees. 

(3) Under the law is a marshal authorized to pay witness fees to any 
other persons than those in whose favor they have been taxed and 
allowed by the court? 

The facts of the particular case in which these questions arise, fully 
set out in the findings, may be more concisely stated as follows: 
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At a term of the United States District Court for the first judicial 
district of New Mexico, a large number of witnesses were summoned 
and attended on behalf of the United States. The court made orders 
directing that there be allowed and paid to them for travel and attend- 
ance certain sums fixed by the order, varying from about $8 to $34. 

The clerk gave to each one a certified copy, under seal of the court, 
of the order directing payment to him. Forty-six of these witnesses 
presented their certificates to the marshal of the District, who was 
unable to pay them for want of public funds in his hands. He, how- 
ever, allowed the witnesses to sign his pay-roll, receipting for payment 
of the respective sums due them, and he indorsed on the certificates the 
fact that such receipts had been sosigned. This was done with the 
understanding that the payees would sell, transfer and indorse the same, 
and that the marshal would pay them to the indorsees as soon as he 
received public funds for that purpose. Before receiving such funds he 
went out of office. Inthe meantime Rafael Lopez, the present claim- 
ant, had purchased the forty-six certificates for valuable consideration, 
had taken assignments by indorsements thereon, and had presented 
them to the marshal for payment, but they had never been paid. 

The marshal, on settling his accounts with the Government, returned 
his pay-rolls to the accounting officers of the Treasury, making no 
claim for himself on account of the forty-six receipts. The claimant, 
Lopez, forwarded the certificates to said officers, and asked for payment 
through the Treasury Department. It does not appear that the original 
payees have made further claim for payment to them, or repudiated in 
any way their sales and transfers, nor that there are any claimants to the 
money adverse to said Lopez. 

The difficulty which the Comptroller finds in stating an account in 
favor of Lopez, the purchaser of the certificates, arises from the terms 
of section 3,477 of the Revised Statutes, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, in the cases of Gz//zis v. The United States (95 U. g R., 407), and 
Spofford v. Kirk (97 U.S., 484). 

“A great deal has been said and written in regard to that section and 
the previous Acts embodied therein,” says the First Comptroller in one 
of his communications filed in this case; and it is well known that the 
accounting officers and the public, doing business with the Government, 
‘ have been much embarrassed by it. A careful review of the subject and 
of the recent decisions of the Supreme Court, will show that the true 
interpretation of the statute has now become authoritatively settled, and 
that the rights of parties affected by it, and the powers and duties of the 
accounting officers under it, have been made clear. 

Soon after the passage of the Act of February 26, 1853, ch. 81 (10 
Stat. L. 170), now said section 3,477 of the Revised Statutes, the then 
First Comptroller, Elisha Whittlesey, issued an elaborate circular 
explaining his interpretation of the Act and the practice of the Depart- 
ment to be adopted under its provisions. The opinions of the Supreme 
Court in the Gillis case, and in the case of Sfofford v. Kirk, seemed to 
be in contravention of the views expressed in that circular and of the 
prevailing practice of the department. 

The First Comptroller, immediately upon the publication of those 
opinions, laid a copy of that circular before Mr. Justice Strong, who had 
delivered the opinion of the court in those cases. The latter, aftera 
careful examination, indorsed his concurrence in the construction therein 

iven to the Act, and the same was filed among the archives of the 
reasury Department. The following is a copy of the circular so far as 
is material, with Mr. Justice Strong’s indorsement thereon: 
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“It has been customary for salary officers, contractors, and other 
creditors of the United States, to draw orders or drafts on the Govern- 
ment, which they negotiate, and thus realize the amount due them 
before the accounts are passed. This is often a great convenience to 

rsons living at a distance, on the Pacific coast, or anywhere west of 
the Mississippi. Salaries are paid quarterly, but the account for a 
quarter cannot be passed until after the end of the quarter. Hereto- 
fore, drafts have been frequently drawn for a quarter’s salary, or for a 
portion of it, and sent here before the end of the quarter; and when so 
received the account has been passed, and the warrant issued to the 
owner of the draft as the assignee of the salary. 

“Tf the statute of February last should be applied to salary accounts, 
no such drafts could be drawn until after the end of the quarter, after 
the account was passed, and a warrant on the Treasurer issued for the 
payment thereof. The result would be, that many officers would be 
compelled to wait from thirty to sixty days after the end of each quarter 
in order to receive warrants on the Treasurer, or the Treasurer’s drafts, 
before they could realize any portion of their salary ; and the delay and 
inconvenience to many contractors, creditors and employes of the Gov 
ernment would be still greater. 

“Ido not believe that Congress intended that the statute should be 
applied to any such cases. 

“What was the evil for which the remedy was designed? A ‘reference 
to the terms of those statutes, and the practice of agents in prosecuting 
claims before Congress, indicate the evil, and the object of the remedy. 

“ Agents were in the habit of getting general powers of attorney, to 
prosecute before Congress or the departments uncertain and doubtful 
claims, and to obtain and receive the amount which might be allowed 
upon them ; and in many instances assignments were obtained of large 
claims for very small sums from persons not knowing their rights. 

“In such cases, unsuspecting persons were put into the hands and 
power of sharp and cunning agents, and shrewd, unscrupulous specula- 
tors; the claimant often had no means of protecting himself against the 
false representations and deceptions of ayents and purchasers, ana the 
agent might misrepresent the amount collected. 

“ Hence the requirement that the power of attorney, draft, assignment, 
or transfer, should refer to the statute under which the claim is allowed, 
and that the amount due should be ascertained, and a warrant issued 
for the same, before any such power of attorney, draft, transfer, or 
assignment, can be legally made. 

“It is obvious that this is required by the statute in order that the 
claimant may fully understand the extent of his rights, and the amount 
allowed to him, before he can legally assign or transfer the same, or 
authorize any other person to receive the amount. 

‘But no such precaution is necessary in relation to salary accounts, 
accounts for services rendered, or supplies furnished, or for any other 
form of debt, about the amount of which there has never been any 
dispute. The officer or creditor in all such cases knows the precise 
amount, or very nearly the amount, due him; and no good can arise, 
but often very great inconvenience and evil, from imposing on him 
restrictions in relation to the time and mode of transferring and 
rns the same, or of making powers of attorney for the receipt 
thereof. 

“From various causes soldiers may not have been paid all that was 
due them. When the rolls are examined by the Second Auditor, the 
amount found due is reported to the Second Comptroller, and, if he 
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admits it, he signs the report; and any paymaster of the Army of the 
United States is authorized to pay the amount so found and certified, 
Certificates of this character are frequently assigned by the soldiers to 
avoid the loss of time and expense incident to traveling a distance to 
present them personally. The paymasters pay them, and include them 
in their accounts. 

“Similar balances are found due to sailors by the Fourth Auditor, and 
reported to the Second Comptroller, and if he concurs, he signs the 
report, which authorizes a navy agent to make payment to the sailors 
or to their assignees. [t is not known that any imposition, fraud, or 
extortion has been practiced in any of these cases. 

“Warrants are not issued to pay these and similar balances ; advances 
are made to the paymasters, and navy agents generally, without specify- 
ing who are to be paid. 

“In making payment to a contractor for transporting the mail, no 
warrant is issued in his name. The contractors collect of the post- 
masters, or they draw orders on the department, or the department 
sends them drafts, according to the circumstances of the case. Collec- 
tions from postmasters are generally by the carriers, on authority given 
by the contractors—the department having designated the offices from 
which collections are to be made. 

“Orders are drawn by mail contractors to pay for expenses neces- 
sarily to be incurred in transporting the mail, and generally to obtain 
acredit inadvance. They are lodged by the drawee or assignee with 
the Auditor, to be paid when due, if the department shall then be 
indebted to the contractor. 

“The stocks of the United States are owned and held throughout the 
civilized and commercial parts of the world. Interest is to be paid 
thereon by agreement, semi-annually. In almost every instance it is 
paid on powers of attorney. A warrant is not drawn to pay any 
particular person, but seasonable advances are made to the assistant 
treasurers, or Other persons designated, to pay the interest, in different 
sections of the United States. Frequently powers of attorney are 
executed for collecting interest without any limitation as to time. 

“‘ American consuls are required by law, and by the directions of the 
Secretary of State, to relieve indigent and distressed American seamen 
in foreign countries. Having incurred expenses for their relief, they are 
instructed to draw on the beeen of State, and to accompany the 
drafts by accounts and vouchers. The drafts are generally in favor of 
the business correspondents of the consuls in the principal cities, and 
may have been endorsed before they reached the State Department. If 
sustained by the accounts and vouchers they are paid to the holder, on 
the requisitions of the Secretary of State, directed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and the accounts of the consuls are thereafter settled in 
the due course of business by the accounting officers. 

“Consuls are authorized and required by law to send destitute sea- 
men to the United States, and they are empowered to contract with 
masters of American vessels to transport such seamen, at a price to be 
agreed upon, not to exceed ten dollars for each one. To enable the 
master of the vessel to obtain the payment specified, the consul gives 
him a certificate stating the names of the seamen placed on board, and 
the amount to be paid for their passage. On the arrival of the vessel 
in a port of the United States, the collector of the customs indorses on 
the certificate that such seamen have arrived. The master of the vessel, 
if not the owner of it, assigns the certificate to the person or persons 
entitled to the pay, and an account is reported by the Fifth Auditor in 
favor of the assignees. 
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“Tf those statutes should be applied to the cases mentioned, and to 
those of like character, the business of the Government would be 
arrested to a great extent, to the injury of individuals, in violation of 
contracts, and of the public faith. 

“My conclusion is, that ordinary debts and accounts against the 
Government, which have been legally contracted and never disputed, 
are not claims within the meaning of those statutes, and that the 
statutes do not apply to them, but apply to funcertain damages and 
losses, extra allowances, pensions, equitable demands, claims for the 
correction of alleged errors, claims for a return or repayments of duties, 
items of account which have been rejected, or are disputed, and such 
classes of cases as are usually referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
to committees other than the Committee of Ways and Means. 





Comptroller.” 
INDORSEMENT BY MR. JUSTICE STRONG. 


“With no authority to speak for the court, Iam of opinion that the 
construction of the Act of 1853 given in thiscircular is correct. Perhaps 
the language of the court in Unzted States v. Gillis (95 U.S. Reports) 
was not sufficiently limited. It had primary reference to the case then 
before the court; but certainly the word ‘claim,’ as used in the act, 
ought not to be held to embrace liquidated debts. 
W. STRONG.” 

In McKnight’s Case (13 C. Cls. R., 293) the defendants filed a counter 
claim against the claimants, to recover back money paid to them as 
assignees of one Hart upon an assignment declared void by the Act of 
1853. The original assignors had never revoked or repudiated this 
assignment. We held that the Treasury having recognized the assign- 
ment and paid the amount due on an accounting to the assignee, no 
action would lie to recover it back, saying in our opinion : 

“Tf parties allow money due them to be paid to others with their 
knowledge and consent, it is an adoption and ratification of the act 
which they cannot afterwards set aside, and such payment is a valid dis- 
charge of the debt as between the Government and the creditor.” 

On appeal the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of this court, 
and sustained our views, saying in its opinion : 

“It is true the assignment was contrary to law,and therefore a nullity, 
but there was nothing contrary to morals or conscience in the payment 
or receipt of the money. The facts were all known. There was no 
indirection, concealment, or improper purpose on either side. 

“ Although the petitioners had no claim against the United States, 
they had a valid claim against Hart. The money was received in pay- 
ment of his debt, and discharged it to that extent. He is estopped by 
his receipt from setting up any claim against the Government. It does 
not appear that he has ever complained. (98 U.S. R. 185.)” 

This case was followed by that of Bazley v. The United States (15 C. 
Cls. R. 490), where the force of assignments was again considered, and 
the court, in its opinion, used the following language : 

“The statute in this case (Act 26th February, 1853, 1o Stat. L., 171) 
does not attach any turpitude to the assignment of a claim or the giving 
of a power of attorney such as was given by the claimants. It does not 
prohibit the giving of such assignments and powers, nor prohibit the 
officers of the Government from acting upon them; it merely declares 
them to be void. . . . 

“We are of the opinion that where a payment is made upon a power 
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of attorney properly authenticated, actually given and sufficiently com- 
prehensive in terms, its validity or invalidity under the statute is no 
longer in question, and no party to the transaction is at liberty to deny 
the effectiveness of the payment. Such powers of attorney belong to 
that class of obligations which may be void while they remain executory, 
but which are to be treated as valid when they have become executed. 
Courts cannot enforce them; but if the parties voluntarily give effect 
to them, sound morality forbids that they should be allowed to question 
the effectiveness of what they have themselves accomplished.” 

This case was also appealed, and the Supreme Court fully sustained 
the views of this court, as appears by the following extract from its 
opinion (109 U.S. R., 438): 

“ The question is, whether payment to one who has been authorized 
to receive it by the power of attorney executed before the allowance of 
the claim by the Act of Congress, was good as between the Government 
and the claimant, where, at the time of payment, such power of attorney 
was unrevoked. 

“If, in respect of transfers or assignments of claims, the purpose of 
the statute, as ruled in Goodman v. Niblack (102 U. S. R. 2,556), was to 
protect the Government, not the claimant in his dealings with the Gov- 
ernment, it is difficult to perceive upon what ground it could be held 
that the statutory inhibition upon powers of attorney in advance of the 
allowance of the claim and the issuing of the warrant, can be used to 
compel a second payment after the amount thereof has been paid to the 
person authorized by the claimant to receive it. 

“A mere power of attorney given before the warrant is issued—so 
long at least as it is unexecuted—may undoubtedly be treated by the 
claimant as absolutely null and void in any contest between him and his 
attorney in fact. And it may be so regarded by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment whose duty it is to adjust the claim and issue a warrant for its 
amount. 

“ But if those officers chose to make payment tothe person whom the 
claimant, by formal power of attorney, has accredited to them as 
authorized to receive payment, the claimant cannot be permitted to 
make his own disregard of the statute the basis for impeaching the 
settlement had with his agent. 

“To hold otherwise would be inconsistent with the ruling heretofore 
made, and with which, upon consideration, we are entirely satisfied, that 
the purpose of Congress by the enactments in question was to protect 
the Government against frauds upon the part of claimants and those 
who might become interested with them in the prosecution of claims, 
whether before Congress or the several departments. 

“ The title of the Act of 1853 suggests this purpose. It is to prevent 
frauds upon the Treasury. 

“ An effectual means to that end was to authorize the officers of the 
Government to disregard any assignment or transfer of a claim, or any 
power of attorney to collect it, unless made or executed after the allow- 
ance of the claim, the ascertainment of the amount due thereon, and 
the issuing of the warrant for the payment thereof.” 

The next and latest case involving the interpretation of the statute is 
that of Freedman's Bank v. Shepherd with Shepherd v. Thompson (127 
U.S. R., 494). In that case the United States was lessee of certain real 
estate, and the lessor had made assignments of rents under the lease, 
somewhat complicated by the facts. The validity and effect of those 
assignments, and the application of the money paid upon them by the 
United States, was directly in issue. The court in its opinion, said : 
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| “ Here the officers of the Government chose to recognize the assign- 
| ment, and of their action neither Bradley nor Shepherd nor Shepherd’s 
trustees can rightfully complain. 
| “The Government is acquitted of any liability in respect to the claim 
) for rent, for its officers have acted in conformity with the directions, 
not only of the original claimant, but of his assignee, Shepherd, and of 
Shepherd's trustees. 

“The simple question is whether the money received from the Gov- 
ernment shall be diverted from the purpose to which Bradley, Shepherd, 
and Shepherd’s trustees agreed in writing that it should be devoted, 
namely, to the payment of the debts Thompson holds against Shepherd. 
This question must be answered in the negative; and in so adjudging 
we do not contravene the letter or the spirit of the statute relating to 
the assignment of claims upon the United States.” 

The result of-all these decisions is, in our opinion, that while such 
assignments, transfers, and powers of attorney to collect money due 
from the United States are void if the assignors or principals revoke 
and repudiate them before payment is made upon them, still the 
accounting officers of the Treasury may recognize them and may state 
accounts in favor of the assignees or attorneys in fact, and payment 
may be made at any time before revocation, and that such payments are 
binding and conclusive upon the parties and are a complete discharge 
of the indebtedness as against the assignors. 

The practical effect of the law, thus interpreted, is that such assign- 
ments and transfers, whatever be the consideration, are mere naked 
powers of attorney, revokable at pleasure. Creditors may avail them- 
selves of such instruments in order to have money due them from the 
United States paid to such persons and in such manner as they may 
direct, in like manner as they may transact business with individuals, 
provided there be no controversy and the accounting officers see no 
grounds for suspicion of fraud or other satisfactory reason for refusing 
to recognize the transfers. But the Government cannot be involved in 
controversies between private parties. 

As to marshals, the Revised Statutes provide : 

“SEc. 855. In cases where the United States are parties the marshal : 
shall, on the order of the court, to be entered On its minutes, pay to the 
jurors and witnesses all fees to which they appear by such order to be 
entitled, which sum shall be allowed him at the Treasury in his 
accounts.” 

In making payment of witness fees marshals must be governed bythe 

eneral laws as to powers of attorney and assignments applicable alike 
in all cases. 

In the present case the marshal whose duty it was to pay these fees 
has gone out of office, has returned his pay-rolls to the Treasury 
Department, and the department is in possession of the certificates 
given to the witnesses and by them indorsed to the claimant. 

It will no doubt be convenient for all parties concerned that payment 
be made directly from the Treasury instead of through a marshal. We 
find nothing in the facts to prevent the accounting officer from stating 
an account in favor of the claimant, Lopez, for the amount of his 
demand, making payment to him upon a warrant in the usual manner. 

Upon the points specifically presented by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we make the following conclusions of law: 

(1) A marshal may pay witness fees to persons other than those in 
whose favor such fees are taxed by the court, upon the unrevoked and 
undisputed orders, assignments or transfers thereof by the witnesses. 


49 
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(2) Such unrevoked and undisputed orders, assignments and transfers 
are so far valid under the law that if payment be made thereon the 
assignors will be estopped from setting up any other claim on their 
behalf, and such payment will be a valid discharge of the indebtedness. 

(3) While the accounting officers of the Treasury may state and 
certify accounts in favor of such purchasers, assignees, or transferrees 
whose assignments are not controverted, they may exercise their own 
discretion in the matter, with due regard to the convenience of parties 
and the Government. Such assignees have no rights which make it 
ery upon the accounting officers to so state accounts in their 
avor. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


INTEREST—RATE—FOREIGN STATE.—A note executed in California 
will not bear any higher rate of interest than a Kentucky note, when 
sued on in Kentucky, unless the California law allowing a higher rate 
has been properly pleaded as well as proved. [ Zempleton v. Sharp, Ky. 
Ct. App.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.—Where a bank 
delivers to another bank money, drafts, etc., to pay a creditor, the rela- 
tion between the debtor bank and the other bank is that of principal 
and agent, until the creditor assents or acts upon the transaction. 
[Brockmeyer v. Washington National Bank, S. C. Kan.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—NOTICE—PLEADING.— Where the indors- 
er receives his mail at the place where the note indorsed is payable, a 
notice of non-payment duly placed in the post-office, and actually received 
by him on the day following the last day of grace, is sufficient to charge 
him as.indorser. [Hendershot v. Nebraska National Bank, S. C. Neb.] 


PAYMENT—ASSIGNMENT—CHECK.—In an action for goods sold, and 
question of payment arose: He/d, that the transaction constituted a 
payment, and not an assignment. [ 77zddy v. Harris, S. C. N. Car.] 


USURY—PENALTIES AND FORFEITURE.—Under 18 Stat. S. Car. (1882) 
p. 35 $ I, in reference to usury, where a note containing an express 
agreement that the interest shall run to the maturity of the note at ten 

r cent. is discounted by a bank at ten per cent. on the principal and 
interest to accrue, the charge of discount on the interest, to the extent 
of three per cent., the excess over seven per cent., the legal rate, is 
usurious. [Carolina Sav. Bank v. Parrott, S.C. S. Car.] 

ASSUMFSIT—MONEY PAID.—Where a draft is sent to a bank for collec- 
tion, and tne agent of the bank, through mistake, only collects a portion 
of the draft, marking it “paid,” and the bank pays the entire amount of 
the draft to the holder, taking the notes of the agent for the amount, 
which he failed to collect, an action by the agent for money paid will lie 
against the drawee. [Beard v. Horton, S. C. Ala.| 

BANKS AND BANKING—SET-OFF.—As to the right of set-off by 
depositor of insolvent bank of money on deposit against notes given 
bank, some of which are in hands of third parties. [Zowzs Snyder Sons 
v. Armstrong, U.S. C. C. Ohio.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—LIABILITY TO STOCKHOLDERS—PLEDGEES.— 
A pledgee of shares of stock in a national bank, who does not appear, 
by the books of the bank or otherwise, to be the owner, is not liable for 
an assessment upon the shares of the insolvency of the bank, under 
Rev. St. U.S. § 5151. [Welles v. Larrabee, U. S. C. C. lowa.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONVERSION.—Payee of note not liable 
on his indorsement of same where he left it with plaintiff, who wanted 
to look up the solvency of the maker and converted same to his own 
use. [Haas v. Sackett, S. C. Minn.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PAYMENT—RENEWAL.— Where a joint 
note is executed for a debt, and at its maturity a partial payment is made, 
and a new note given for the balance, which is invalid as to one of the 
makers on account of a material alteration, a recovery can be had 

ainst the latter on the original cause of action, the old note being pro- 
duced at the trial. [Owen v. Hall, Md. Ct. App.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT—NOTICE.—Sufficiency of 
notice of non-payment of promissory note to bind indorser. [ Wachusett 
National Bank v. Fatrbrother, S. J. C. Mass.] 


UsuryY.—Af#e/d, under the evidence, that the contract had none of the 
element of usury. [AZyers v. Roller, S. C. Va.] 


USURY—BURDEN OF PROOF.—Where one enters into a contract, in 
consideration of a loan, to deliver certain cotton, to be sold on commis- 
sion, which eontract is usurious if the borrower has no reasonable 
expectation that he can comply with the terms, the burden is on him to 
show that in making the contract he had no such expectation. [Smmzth 
v. Lehman, S. C. Ala.] 


UsuRY—ADVANCES—COMMISSION MERCHANTS.—A commission mer- 
chant advanced to a planter, money, taking his note therefor due in the 
next cotton season, with interest from date, with an additional agree- 
ment that for every $10 loaned, the planter would deliver to the merchant 
one bale of cotton for storage and sale on commission ; He/d,that where 
there was a reasonable expectation that the planter could deliver the 
cotton, the contract was not usurious. ‘[Harmon v. Lehman, S.C. Ala.] 
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THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
THE EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET. 


The second part of the budget deals with the expenditure met from 
extraordinary resources ; in other words, from resources raised on bor- 
rowed money. These expenses are justified on the plea that, as they 
are not of a permanent character, it would be unfair to impose the 
burden of them on a single year, and that a burden which it is necessary 
to distribute over a series of years is best provided for by means of 
loans. In reality, however, these expenses are a disguised tax thrown 
upon future generations. 

M. Thiers in 1872 established an extraordinary budget under the 
modest and ingenious title of a compte de liguidation, or clearing 
account. This continued in operation from 1872 to 1878, and disposed 
of a sum of seventy-seven millions sterling, of which some thirty-three 
millions were spent on military stores, on the maintenance of the Ger- 
man troops during their stay in France, ani on war indemnities, and the 
remaining forty-four millions on the renewal of war materials. In 1879 
the extraordinary budget was re-established on the understanding that 
it was to be applied for purposes of war and public works; but in 1882 
not less than seven Departments of State had slices out of it. This 
abuse has, however, been done away with. It has been acknowledged 
that certain outlays which recur periodically—such, for example, as the 
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cost of maintaining highways—cannot be treated as provisional, tem- 
porary, or exceptional. In the budget of 1888 all the extraordinary 
votes have been removed, except those for the army and navy, which 
came to £4,000,000 in that year, and for which nearly £ 8,000,000 are 
asked in the budget for 1889. Since the budget for 1889 was intro- 
duced, however, the Minister of Marine, adopting a proposal of some 
private persons, has demanded between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 for 
improving the ports of Brest and Cherbourg, and M. de Freycinet has 
given notice that he will want £36,000,000 for the War Department. 

The compte de liquidation and the extraordinary budget have between 
them supplied the War Department with the sum of £100,000,000, 
Each successive Minister generally intimates that he is not of the same 
opinion as his predecessor, and consequently needs new millions. If 
any objection is raised, he replies with the word “ patriotism,” and he 
usually obtains (taking one year with another) some thirty millions 
sterling, which, in spite of his best exertions, he is not always able to 
spend. 

The extraordinary budget includes another item, called “special 
Treasury services.” This consists of a sum of £3,44@,000 given as 
advances to French and Algerian railway companies for the guarantee 
of interest. Up to 1885 these advances were made by means of the 
floating debt, but since that date they have been obtained by bonds at 
short date. “It is not a loan,” people say, “it is only an advance which 
the companies are to repay.” Be it so—but when? Inthe meantime 
the budget has to pay the interest on it, and that interest, which is 
already £472,000, is estimated to be likely to mount up to £1,200,000 to 
meet the engagements of the immediate future. Article 28 of the 
Financial Law authorizes the Minister during the year 1889 to execute, 
out of funds to be laid out by chambers of commerce, municipalities, 
departments, and other parties, public works connected with rivers, 
canals, and harbors to a maximum figure of £986,400. These funds are 
what are called “co-operation funds” ( fonds de concours). Towns or 
chambers of commerce borrow the money on behalf of the Government, 
and make to it the advance necessary for the execution of the works 
they want. Sometimes they run shares themselves for a certain sum, 
but the money they lend to the Government is to the latter only a loan, 
and an onerous loan too, for their credit is generally worse than that of 
the State, and they have consequently to borrow on dearer terms. On 
December 31, 1888, there had been incurred in this way a burden of 
£15,360,000, of which £11,560,000 remained unpaid, and that without 
counting £2,884,400 more for the harbors of Havre and Rouen. 


ABSTRACT OF THE BUDGET. 


The following is a general statement of the budget as estimated for 
1889: 

Ordinary budget 

Extraordinary budget 

Short-dated bonds to be issued for renewal on 
expiry in 1889.... 

Advances to railway companies 

Co-operation funds, maximum for works to be 
undertaken in 1 

Works executed by railway companies or by the 
State on co-operation funds placed at its disposa]. 5,800,000 


Total amount borrowed or to be borrowed 21,942,000 





Total budget £ 142, 372,000 
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We have not counted in this table the separate budgets attached, for 
the sake of order, as schedules to the budget of the State—the budgets 
of institutions with resources of their own, like the State railways, the 
Mint, the National Printing Office, the Legion of Honor; these 
amount in all to £3,486,640. Then, again, before 1862 no distinction was 
made between the State budget and the budget of special resources, that 
is to say, the collection made by the State of various duties, profits, 
and revenues for the behoof of the departments and communes; for 
1889 these amount to £15,000,000, and if we add the octrozs, which come 
to £11,240,000, we get a total of £26,240,000. Other two millions may 
be added for hall and market customs and other local charges, so that we 
have in round _— a total of twenty-eight millions sterling from 
these sources. The entire estimates for 1889 for State departments and 
communes together thus amount to the round sum of one hundred and 
seventy millions. But that is not yet all. 

The estimates are discussed very seriously by the budget committee 
and by the chamber, more especially all that relates to the ordinary 
budget. The reporter-general and his colleagues set to work “to buckle 
the budget ”—that is, to see that the credits voted and the estimated 
receipts correspond together; but they always leave a good many 
thousand pounds at least to the advantage of the latter. A budget 
committee which did not bring up a “ buckled budget ” would be treat- 
ed with the utmost contempt both by the chamber and by the public. 
To arrive at that result they sometimes magnify certain receipts and 
diminish the estimates of certain expenses which are sure to be incurred. 

The proposed budget is then submitted to the rolling mill of the 
chamber and of public discussion, and after that it becomes the finan- 
cial law for the year; but what will it be before the end of its currency ? 
There have been only four budgets since the beginning of the century in 
which the ordinary receipts were sufficient to cover the expenses; 
namely, the budgets of 1826, 1875, 1876, and 1877. It has also happened 
only four times that at the end of a budget’s currency the amount of 
the credits unused and canceled has exceeded the amount of the addi- 
tional credits demanded—in 1848, because the additional credits were 
withdrawn or deducted before the final settlement ; and in 1877, 1879, 
and 1880,*by the adjournment of the military and other expenditure of 
the Extraordinary Budget. 

Unforeseen expenses are met by supplementary and extraordinar 
credits. Article 41 of the decree of 1862 on the public accounts, whic 
is a reproduction of the laws of 1817 and 1850, specifies “ that Ministers 
cannot, on their own responsibility, spend more than the several credits 
opened to each of them, nor undertake any new expense before the 
means of paying it has been provided by a supplementary credit ;’”’ but 
this law is not always respected. There is often no justification for 
these supplementary credits. The money has been spent, and it cannot 
be charged against a Minister who has gone out of office, and whose 
personal resources would perhaps have been in any case inadequate to 
meet it. It is therefore paid. 

The tollowing is a table of the additional credits voted since 1871, 
stated in millions of pounds sterling : 
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The average is certainly high; nearly 6% millions sterling per annum 
on a budget, ordinary and extraordinary, of 142 millions. It is less, 
however, than it was under the Empire. Ona budget of eighty 
millions the additional credits used then to average twelve millions a 
year (after deducting the canceled credits) that is, 15 per cent. 


THE TREASURY. 


The Finance Minister has a banker who is always at his call; it is the 
Treasury—an entity which has a distinct personality of its own, and 
which has taken the place of the old bankers of the court. The Treasury 
lays by the revenue that is created, and is ready to advance the sums of 
money that are from time to’time necessary. If the revenue is less 
than the expenditure, and if the difference is not made up by a loan or 
any other extraordinary resource, the Treasury pays it out of. its own 
resources and carries the amount to the debit of the account of that 
particular budget as a deficit. That is what is called the “ découverts 
du budget,’ the uncovered balance, the deficit. 

Those deficits have accumulated as follows: 

Before 1814 
1815 to 
1830 to 
1848 to 
1852 to 
1870 to 





151,740,000 
From this sum, however, there must be subtracted fifty-seven millions 
of surpluses, of which nearly twenty-two millions belong to the period 
from 1870 to 1887. 

When the Treasury has need of resources which are not provided either 
by taxes or funded loans, it has recourse to an extension of the floating 
debt. The floating debt comprises the current account of the 
Paymasters-General (fayeurs généraux), the funds of the communes, 
of the public establishments and of the City of Paris, the unemployed funds 
of the savings banks and the old age annuity scheme, and the Treasury 
bonds in circulation. These funds bear interest. On May 1, 1888, they 
amounted to £35,587,000. There were besides £ 3,506,000 bearing no 
interest, so that the total floating debt at that date was £ 39,093,000. 
From 1852 to 1870 the average of the floating debt was thirty-four mil- 
lions sterling, but it has risen to fifty-two millions during the period from 
1872 to 1887. 

One of the resources of the floating debt consists of Treasury bonds 
issued for terms varying from three months to a year, and bearing 
interest at from 1 to 1% percent. In the total given above they count 
for £2,720,000. Devised to bring resources to the Treasury when the 
revenue from the taxes is not exactly equal to the expenditure, they are 
only a sort of checks which the Treasury draws upon itself, very 
year the Financial Act permits the Finance Minister to issue these 
Treasury bonds to the extent of sixteen millions sterling, but for several 
eer past he has had no need to issue them, because the deposits at the 

ank stand at aconstant average of £ 8,800,000. The budget brought in 
by M. Peytral in 1887 made provision for the Extraordinary Budget by 
means of £3,680,000 of Treasury bonds. That innovation, in direct 
contravention of the law of 1824, which legalized the issue of such bonds, 
provoked a lively sensation. It was contended that Treasury bonds 
would be deprived of their true character if they were thus to be made 
the means of raising a loan without material security. On the day of 
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their expiry how were they to be paid? Bya renewal? But in that 
case Treasury bonds would lose their character as Treasury expedients ; 
they would become a mere instrument or form of public loan. 

The funds drawn on forthe floating debt are liable to immediate recall, 
or at least to recall atshort terms. Those which come from the suitors’ 
fund and the savings banks constitute the great danger. On the 31st of 
December, 1882, these funds had a capital of £35,158,000. The law of the 
20th of December of that year authorized the Government to consolidate 
them by means of a loan of forty-eight millions. The operation was 
completed in the second half of 1884; the law of the 2d of May, 1886, 
authorized a consolidation of sixteen millions more. In speaking of 
consolidation, however, we are making use of aterm which is not strictly 
accurate, for the depositors at the savings banks have still the right to 
recall their money, and if any catastrophe occurred it would be neces- 
sary to pay them. “ Yes,” it is said; “ but you have thetitles of the 
rentes for investment, and that is something more than if you were obliged 
to give directly the sums demanded.” Such are the current arguments 
in favor of that consolidation ; but a certain number of scrupulous people 
consider that these sixty-four millions ought to continue to be entered 
among funds liable to be recalled. 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBT FROM 1870 TO 1888. 


The following table shows the loans raised in stock issued since 1871 : 
Perpetual Rente. 








ee Ms MD GO og acccicceneseceee ees staesaacene £ 91,720,000 
os 1872, 5 [| . ees oa0deeenbed seen sen ddenawaeeds 139,920,000 
os 1886, 3  epeenaee seek eneereqeaentehedesotes 30,000,000 
£ 267,640,000 

Terminable Rente. 
See OR, Men is owe cdsedeceverestee cecenndévends é 17,560,000 
<M SE nen channtadsbans deencacceuaeey 4: 40,000,0C0 
Consolidation loan of December 30, 1882......... mbepenie- 48,000,000 
Liquidation of the old age annuity fund........ (esenenbanes 11,760,000 
ee ee SEN SU oo cbs cncenedanceséscesbucseees 14,000,CO0O 
eda Gent akd.ie meek akeeenneahedes coe £ 398,960,000 


This figure is an indication of the extraordinary expenses we have been 
obliged to incur since 1870. Is the Republic responsible for the con- 
sequences of the war, which have made us add twenty-eight millions ster- 
ling of annual expenditure to our budget ? The Republic has done impru- 
dent things : it began with too great a hubbub of too multifarious public 
works ; it has adopted, at the same time, an economic policy which has 
the effect of preventing the harbors, canals, and railways it constructs at 
so much expense from being effectively utilized ; and it has given nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds in bounties to the sea fisheries, and three 
hundred and sixty thousand to the mercantile marine, not to speak of 
the subventions granted to the shipping companies in the name of postal 
service. 

The deputies are economical in the general but prodigal in detail. 

From the date of the elections of October, 1885, down to the month of 
November, 1888, the increase of public expenditure upon projects of 
private initiative would have exceeded eleven millions ball they been 
voted, but fortunately they were not voted. M. de May and M. Georges 
Roche having proposed to spend two millions and a half on Toulon, 
Brest, and Cherbourg, the Minister of Marine immediately adopted the 
proposal, without troubling himself as to where he was to draw the 
money from. M. de Freycinet announced that he would require thirty- 
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four millions for extraordinary expenses of the War Department. The 
Finance Minister proposed to raise a loan of £3,680,000 on Treasury 
bonds. We have more thantwenty millions of Treasury bonds to pay, 
and, when they expire, we donot pay them! It will be absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore *o have recourse to a funded loan at a day not very far 
distant. Many people imagine they have paid a bill when they have con- 
verted it from an immediate deft into a debt for an indefinite period or for 
a fixed term of seventy-five years. In reality it is a tax which they 
impose on the future. 

One cannot borrow indefinitely. There are only two alternatives. On 
the one hand, institute economies, not merely economies of detail, useful 
as these may be, but economies resulting from profound reforms both in 
our conception of patriotism and our conception of the jurisdiction of 
the State. Are we ready forthat work? Alas! the demands of every 
deputy for his district, for his country, for this or that class of persons 
in whose eyes he desires to acquire popularity, for such and such a local 
need, and the Protectionist passion which animates the majority of the 
Chamber, prove the contrary. 

There is another alternative: increase the taxes. Can we do so? 
Dare we do so? 

So much for the Budget of Expenditure ; we come now to the Bndget 
of Receipts. 

THE BUDGET OF RECEIPTS. 


On the day the Budget of Receipts is voted we regularly read in half 
the French newspapers this remark : “‘ The deputies, being in a hurry to 
go away, voted more than a hundred and twenty millions in a quarter of 
an hour.” This is followed by some appropriate observations on the 
thoughtlessness and indolence of the deputies, andthe public is at a loss 
to understand how, after taking two months to discuss the chapters of 
the Budget of Expenses, the Budget of Receipts can be voted so rapidly. 

The reason is because in reality the Budget of Receipts is not voted at 
all. It is included entire in an article of the Financial Act which runs 
thus: “ The ways and means applicable to the ordinary expenses of the 
budget for 1889 are estimated, in accordance with Schedule C of the 
present Act, at the total sum of £120,450,000.” That article is com- 
pleted by another, which runs thus: “ The collection of the customs, dues, 
and revenues specified in Schedule B annexed to the present Act will 
continue to be carried out, for the benefit of the State, in conformity 
with existing laws.’’ Then comes a terrible article with which the 
Financial Act closes: ‘‘ All contributions, direct and indirect, other than 
those that are authorized by the Financial Acts for the year 1889, under 
whatever title or denomination they are collected, are formally pro- 
hibited, and the authorities who order them, the employes who make 
out the rolls and tariffs for them, and the officers who receive payment of 
them will be prosecuted as extortioners, without prejudice to an action for 
recovery of the money within a period of three years against all receivers, 
collectors, or other individuals who have done the work of collection.” 
It was owing to this article that the Chamber obliged Marshal Mac- 
Mahon to resign after the elections of the 14th of October, 1877. 

Save some rhetorical flourishes about the direct taxes, that is every- 
thing the Financial Act contains relating to the revenue, unless in the 
event of the Government, the budget committee, or the deputies propos- 
ing reform or fiscal alterations. Then it may entail discussions like those, 
for example, that were provoked last year by the reforms in the duty on 
liquors, which it fell to mylot to propose in the name of the budget com- 
mittee in my capacity of reporter-general. All the great fiscal laws are 
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comprehended in the finance laws, the law of 1807 on the cadastre, as well 
as the law of 18160n the indirect taxes, and all the modifications intro- 
duced into them since then. 

How is the estimate of the revenue made? It is made according to the 
receipts of the last year but one; the estimate for the budget of 1889 is 
made upon the receipts of 1887; and it is subject to no other modifica- 
tions except those which result from new fiscal laws or changes of tariffs, 
which can be reckoned with more or less certainty. Forthe budget of 1883 
M. Léon Say added to the receipts of 1881 the average surplusfrom indi- 
rect taxes during the three preceding years. This mode of proceeding 
facilitates the adjustment—the “ buckling ”—of the budget, but it pre- 
pares the way for deficits and deceptions. 

The receipts are derived from the following different sources : 








i SRE ice cceseyvcscetesiicersewedevwe £17,794,000 
Cp BEINN, QM. cies ccccccccvcedsccceverdoende 74,167,000 
£91,961,000 
(3) Profits of State industrial monopolies. ..............+.. 23,441,000 
(q) Revente Of State GOMSIS... ..cccccccccccceces covvves 1,775,000 
(5) Profits from divers sources......... ‘crntbedeeedeeewenss 1,082,000 
118,259,000 
(6) Exceptional receipts (proceeding from a repayment)..... 31,000 
(7) Service receipts (deductions, retiring pensions, etc.)...... 2, 160,000 





£ 120,450,000 

(The revenue as well as the expenditure of Algeria is included in the total of the 
ordinary budget.) 

This division is not strictly correct, for there ought to be added to the 
direct taxes the impost of 3 per cent. that is laid on the revenue from 
shares and securities of all kinds, and which, in the above statement, is 
included under indirect taxes, because it depends on registration. The 
sums derived from the Post and Telegraphs may be considered a 
remuneration for services rendered, but it is evident that the tobacco 
monopoly, which raises the price of the product above its value, constitutes 
a genuine tax. Under the head of divers sources of revenue is reckoned 
the charge for professional licenses, which is undoubtedly atax; and 
among the service receipts are included the university revenues. These 
classifications are certainly very arbitrary. 

The direct taxes are classified thus: 





nc cmicenssapendeedercqrkened conntevin’ dee nncnesebbansens £ 4,742,000 
Pawo cevecdcercccncecescesseseeecaseson cosecees 04008 2,490,000 
ST . rctaceceseseeeenacagsesnadasbes 2,925,000 
SP ee WINS 6 o's cave deticedcceceuddweeede seavienewroess 1,936,000 
RG casei cssveddobeciadectnnve céacébootusiecsnesae dese 4,155,000 
16,279,000 

TE IO GD GPOTE Whn sos cdc cccccccndcesessceces 1,137,000 
17,417,CO0O 
Algeria....... Shedd wad dendontd ads esedsens bnbaecsonsesdveodans 377,Cc0o 
pO ee ee ee £ 17,794,000 

Tax of three per cent. on securities and shares......... ..... £ 1,955,000 


The three first of these taxes are taxes of distribution, of which each 
department, each arrondissement, each commune, has to pay a certain 
roportion. From thisthere result the most shocking inequalities. The 
and tax isassessed on a pretended net revenue, determined by the cadastre, 
made from 1821 to 1850. This revenue has remained unaltered. Accord- 
ing tothe inquiry of 1880-1883, the average rate of contribution was 4.49 
per cent. of the net revenue, but forty-six departments paid more than 
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this rate to the extent in all of £446,000, and forty-one departments paid 
less. Corsica paid less than a franc, and other departments paid six or 
eight. The proprietors complain greatly of the burden of the land tax, 
but it was £9,600,000, in 1791, and is only £ 7,238,000 for 1889, so that the 
present figure is only 75 per cent. of the figure of a century ago, and if 
we take into account the additional centimes for the departments and com- 
munes, it is only 125 per cent. On the other hand, the average price of 
the hectare of agricultural land was only £20 in 1789, while it had risen 
to £80 in 1874, and, even after making due allowance for the fall in more 
recent years, we see what a reduction has taken place inthe land tax 
between 1791 and our own time. 
The indirect taxes and revenues are as follow: 
Registration fees 
Stamps 


Duties on drinks, oils, candles, playing cards, carriage by rail- 
way and coach, etc 
Sugars 





Monopolies : 


When we include Algeria, the monopolies yield a total revenue of 
£15,980,000, and the entire indirect taxation a total revenue of £38,160,- 
ooo. The indirect taxes stand, therefore, to the direct taxes as 496 to I0o, 

Taxes which obstruct the freedom of labor or of circulation of things 
and persons, such as thetax of 6.88 per cent. (raised by necessary expenses 
to 10 per cent.) on real] property at every change of possessor ; capitation 
taxes, like that on salt; taxes graduated the wrong way, like those on 
drinks—these are taxes which the political factions never fail to promise 
to abrogate when they are in opposition, but they always forget their 
promises when they come to power. The “men of government ” pre- 
tend that the sum of a good fiscal policy is to make the taxpayer pay 
without perceiving it, though he may pay dearer. It ought to be stated 
however, that if the war of 1870 created twenty-eight millions of new 
taxes, which have all, save forty-five centimes on patents, been imposed 
in the shape of indirect contributions, the Chamber of Deputies has made 
reductions between the years 1877 and 1885 to the extent of eleven mil- 
lions and a quarter, or about two-fifths. It has made the great mistake, 
however, of utilizing its surpluses to shuffle out of fiscal reforms instead 
of undertaking them. But people take no care of themselves when 
they are in health. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is the situation of our finances as exactly as I am able to trace 
it. Far, on the one hand, from the alarmists who under all governments 
and at all epochs have cried that France was lost and ruined, and 
equally far from the optimists, on the other hand, who, with a sort of 
Mussulman fatalism, refuse to see danger, I conclude that a severe 
financial policy is the dutyof France. The prosecution of such a policy 
needs statesmen who have the courage of responsibilities, citizens who 
repudiate what Buckle calls the Protectionist spirit, and, above all, the 
conviction that sound finance is impossible without respect for the laws 
of political economy.—Contemporary Review. 

* The difference between this figure and that given in the general table arises from this, that I 
form Saepene the two millions of the tax on shares and securities and carried them to the head of 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INTEREST. 


A. borrows from a bank one hundred dollars for a year, in a State where twelve 
per cent. interest ls permitted. The interest is taken in advance, the borrower 
receiving eighty-eight dollars. Is the transaction usurious ? 


REPLY. No. This question was decided by the Supreme Court of New 
York in the case of the Manhattan Company v. Osgood, in 1818 (15 Johns. 
162). The legal rate was then seven per cent., which was taken in advance. 
This transaction was claimed to be usurious; but the court said: ‘* There 
is no ground for the allegation ‘that the notes are usurious, for it cannot 
be questioned that it has been the uniform practice of all banking institu- 
tions since their establishment, to exact the payment of interest in advance, 
and it would be an alarming principle to introduce that all paper thus held 
should be usurious and void. The law, however, does not require such a 
decision. It supports a different and more salutary principle, and more 
conducive to mercantile convenience, by allowing bankers to receive the 
interest in advance.” This doctrine has also been maintained in a_ later 
case (V. Y. Firemen Insurance Co. v. Sturges, 2 Cow. 664). But if the 
interest taken in advance was for a very long period, the transaction might 
be regarded as usurious. (A/arsh v. Martindale, 3 Bos. & Puller 154.) 
In the case just cited, in which this principle was applied, the period was 
three years. 


INDORSEMENT. 


A check drawn by John Smith on ‘‘ Second Bank,” payable to Henry Jones, is 
sent to ‘‘ First Bank” by a correspondent bank for collection. It is indorsed 
‘‘Henry Jones, by H. G.,” and also by the sender, with a regular collection stamp. 
If ‘‘Second Bank” pays the check, and it afterward appears that the payee’s 
indorsement was irregular and not authorized, can the *‘ Second Bank ” recover 
from ‘‘ First Bank ”’? and the ‘‘ First Bank” from its correspondent? Isthe indorse- 
ment on a check a guaranty of all previous indorsements? 

RepLty. ‘ The rule is well settled,” says Mason, J. (Zurndbull v. Boyer, 
4o N. Y., p. 460), ‘‘that an indorsement of commercial paper is a contract 
with every subsequent holder that the instrument itself, and all the antece- 
dent signatures thereon, are genuine.” This rule has been often applied to 
checks. 

The other question is easily answered. The ‘‘Second Bank” can recover 
from the immediately preceding one, and that, in turn, can recover, until 
the party originally liable is reached. One of the best known cases on the 
subject is Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany (1 Hill 287). <A draft was 
drawn on the Canal Bank by the Montgomery County Bank, payable to the 
order of B. It purported to have been indorsed successively by B., then 
by C., afterward by the Bank of New York, and lastly by the Bank of 
Albany, to which it was paid by the Canal Bank. It was proved that B. 
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in fact, never indorsed the draft. The court remarked that the defendants 
‘obtained the money of the plaintiffs on a bill of exchange payable to the 
order of B., under a forged indorsement of his name. Money has been 
successively paid by mistake of the several indorsees, the plaintiffs, the 
defendants, the Bank of New York, etc., and the remedy by each is plain. 
It is by action over, each against his respective indorser. The bill has 
never been put in a regular course of negotiation, for “want of B.’s name. 
No one who has advanced money on it, therefore, obtained what he sup- 
posed he had got; and the indorsers, beside being liable as such, may 
each be sued as having received money without consideration.” 


AMBIGUOUS CHECK. 

A question having been raised as to the proper manner in which to treat a check 
written as follows: *‘ Pay to the order of John Smith or bearer, Ten Thousand 
Dollars.” B. holding that it requires no indorsement, that it is simply a check 
payable to the bearer. C. holding that it is payable to the order of whoever may 
present it, without the indorsement of John Smith. P. holding that it should be 
indorsed by John Smith, and that satisfactory identification should be required ; 
in other words, that it is simply a check payable to the order of John Smith. 
Which is correct? How can the paying teller treat such a check so as to protect 
the bank, the drawer of the check, and not cause annoyance or unnecessary delay 
to the holder who presents it for payment? 


REPLY. We suppose that this check was partly in print and partly in 
writing, the printed portion consisting of the words: ‘‘ Pay to the order 
of,” and that the maker wrote, ‘‘ John Smith or bearer.” If this is the 
case, there is no difficulty in determining the maker’s intention. In con- 
struing such,an instrument the general rule may be applied, that written words 
are to be regarded instead of printed ones, whenever they contradict each 
other. The reason for the rule is apparent. It is presumed that whatever 
the maker wrote, he considered more carefully than he did the printed 
matter. Applying this rule, the check was simply one payable to bearer, 
and, of course, requiring no indorsement. 


SIGNATURE. 


Questions have arisen over the following checks: ‘‘ Providence, R. I. Tenth 
Nat’l Bank. Pay tothe order of Smith Rubber Co.,” which is indorsed, ‘* For 
deposit in First Nat’l Bank, to the credit of John Brown, ass’t. treas.” Another 
check drawn in the same manner is endorsed *‘ John Johnson, Treas.” These 
checks came through clearings. Should the Tenth National Bank pay them with- 
out a guaranty of the indorsements ? 

REPLY. Two general answers may be given. The. Tenth National Bank 
could, on legal grounds, decline to pay on such indorsements, for they are 
irregular in several respects, as we shall soon show. Should the bank pay 
them is another question. This is a question of policy or business expe- 
diency, and not of law. If the bank knew that the transaction was all 
right, doubtless their payment would be the expedient thing. The irregu- 
larity of the indorsements is very evident. In the first place it is not clear 
to what Bank the Tenth National is to pay. The indorsement is, ‘* For 
deposit in First Nat’l Bank,” but there are many First National Banks in 
the country. This indorsement therefore is defective in not specifying 
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enough of the name of the bank to indicate clearly in which one the 
check is to be deposited, and which is authorized to collect it. Again, 
‘‘John Brown” signs himself simply as ass’t. treas. Such a signature is 
usually regarded as that of an individual, and the official designation is 
rejected as surplusage. Says Judge Bradley, speaking for the Supreme Court 
of the United States: ‘‘If a person merely adds to the signature of his 
name the word ‘agent,’ ‘trustee,’ ‘treasurer,’,etc., without disclosing his 
principal, he is personally bound. The appendix is regarded as a mere 
descriptio persona. It does not of itself make third persons chargeable with 
notice of any representative relation of the signer.” (Metcalf v. Williams, 104 
U. S. p. 98.) Applying this rule, the indorsements on both checks were 
simply those of individuals. But if the Tenth National Bank knew that 
these indorsements were representative, that Messrs. Brown and Johnson 
usually indorsed the checks of their company in this manner, then the 
bank need not have hesitated to pay them without further proof or guaranty. 
If any authority is desired for this statement, the remarks of Judge Bradley 
in the case just mentioned may be added. He says: ‘‘If he be in fact 
a mere agent, trustee or officer of some principal, and is in the habit of 
expressing in that way his representative character in his dealings with a 
particular party who recognizes him in that character, it would be contrary 
to justice and truth to construe the document thus made and used as his 
personal obligation, contrary to the intent of the parties.” 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Depostts. Circulation. Surplus. 
Mar. 2.. $413,001,200 . $86,266,500 . $35,527,800 . $438,095,000 . $4,323,900 . $12,270,550 
 Q++ 417,070,300 . 82,976,100 . 35,264,900 . 438,770,800 . 4,354,100 . 8,548,300 


** 16.. 420,406,000 . 83,417,500 . 35,324,600 . 442,684,900 . 4,283,200 . 8,070,875 
*€ 23.. 421,311,400 . 82,218,700 . 34,855,900 . 441,502,700 . 4,277,200 . 6,698,925 
*€ 30.. 4215023,200 . 80,521,700 . 34,412,600 . 437,936,700 . 4,292,900 . 5,450,125 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1889. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation, 
ee 152,308,900 ....  9)477;900 «+02 4,997,900 .... 128,544,300 .... 3,023,700 
” & «eto 152,524,700 ..6+ 95737,500 .... 4,662,500 .... 128,757,300 .... 3,032,700 
*€ 16..... . 152,043,600 .... 9 530,100 .. 4,791,400 .... 130,486,600 .... 3,032,900 
ok Tere 152,739,200 «+. 9 635,000 ...+. 5,000,700 .... 129,870,800 .... 2,925,900 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1889. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Fe ee $93,546,000 .+e+ $26,524,000 .s+- $94,207,000 «ses $2,316,000 
7 in espeeneses 94,117,000 sees 26,262,000 ocee 93,504,000 ovue 2,316,000 
 16..ccc0e coves 943439,000 tees 26,777,000 tree 94,945,000 sees 2,317,000 


Y |  Messeboceeces 94,391,000 _T 26,669,000 945397,000 2,314,000 
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The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World for the Year 188.—Edited by J. Scott 
KELTIE. London: Macmillan & Co. 18809. 


This is the most valuable publication of the kind published in the En- 
glish language. Mr. Keltie has proved to be a worthy successor of Martin 
in his best days. Its appearance is singularly prompt, considering the work 
needful to be done, and implies great editorial industry and the rapid assim- 
ilation of official statistics for the year, gathered from all parts of the 
world. The list of countries (with subjoined references to forms of govern- 
ment, population, revenue and expenditures, debts, commercial and industrial 
resources, and all else that a statesman or business man would care to 
know) occupies by itself ten pages. And it requires more than 1,000 
pages to contain the highly condensed, but lucid information, which, but 
for such a work, would be sought for in vain among numerous reports and 
other publications. By the printer’s consummate art, these treasures of knowl- 
edge are packed into a volume of moderate size, with large open type and 
legible figures, which it is a pleasure to consult. A work so ably edited 
and so serviceable in all respects, deserves to have reached its 26th annual 
issue. 


Financial Review for 1889. William B. Dana & Co., publishers, 102 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 


This well-known annual is issued from the office of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. It is a work of great value to business men for refer- 
ence. Embraced in its contents are a comprehensive review for 1888, with 
statistical data; banking and financial affairs, domestic and foreign ; trade 
and commerce, with comparisons of prices and movement of merchandise ; 
the money market; gold and silver production; foreign exchange; invest- 
ments and speculation; Government and State securities; railroads and rail- 
road securities—and a variety of other matters. 


An Investigation into the Causes of the Great Fall in Prices which took 
place Coincidently with the Demonetization of Silver by Germany. By 
ARTHUR CRUMP. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 188g. 


This is a difficult book to describe in a few sentences. The writer says 
that ‘‘one of the great difficulties which has troubled investigators, in con- 
nection with this question, is that of proving to what extent the volume of 
actively circulating currency has actually increased or diminished, and to 
what extent changes in prices can be ascribed to those fluctuations. When 
prices have moved either way, it has been assumed that the quantity of 
metal currency has increased or diminished to an_ extent ‘sufficiently to 
account for the movement in prices; but no attempt to demonstrate such a 
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proposition by verified data has ever been made, so far as we know. At 
best it has only been an inference, and we are of opinion that it can only 
be an inference, owing to the intangible nature of the data necessary, on 
the currency side, to enable a complete demonstration to be arrived at. The 
demonstration on the other side, by means of the verifiable data outside 
currency influences, can be rendered sufficiently complete to justify the investi- 
gator in coming to the conclusion that, although currency influences exer- 
cised some influence in the present case, it was practically immaterial. This 
is our view, in fact, of the lines upon which an investigation should be 
undertaken, and upon which we think it can be satisfactorily carried through. 
We are further of opinion that what has come to light since this matter 
first came up for discussion, now already some years ago, satisfactorily 
establishes the fact that an investigation on such lines will yield the desired 
solution, while no other can. The object of this investigation is to show 
that there was no scarcity of gold, but rather the contrary ; and further, to 
demonstrate by positive evidence that prices fell owing to causes outside 
currency influences.” 

What, then, are these influences? Mr. Crump seems to think the most 
potent one is the use of machinery in production, together with improved 
facilities for transportation. More stress, however, is put on the causes 
which have operated to lessen the use of gold, thereby preventing a rise in 
its value. These causes are well explained by the author, and considerable 
evidence is produced to strengthen his positions. A consideration of these, in 
truth, is the most important feature of his work. 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Mar. 4. Mar, 11. Mar. 18. Mar. 25. 
Discounts ....... aiaiihitalawia! ike 5 @6 - 54@6% .. sKe@6y% .. sk @6% 
i 3 @1% .. 3 @2% .. 2% @2 - 6 @2% 
Treasury balances, coin.......... $150,847,562 .. $151,177,452 .. $151,823,915 .. $152,019,545 

Do. _ do. currency... ...... 17,136,592 .. 16,951,070 .. 16,937,030 .. 17,018,356 





a 
*. 
4 


Sterling exchange has ranged during March at from 4.88% @ 4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8534 @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @5.155¢ 
for sight, and 5.20 @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.864% @4.86%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.8834 @ 4.89. Cable transfers, 4.891% @ 4.893{. Paris—Bankers’ 60 
days, 5.1834 @ 5.18%; sight, 5.164 @5.155¢. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.22% @5.21%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95% ; sight, 955¢ 
@ 9534. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40345 @ 40% ; sight, 4034 @ 40,4. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A little more than two years ago the City Savings Bank 
of Chattanooga was organized, with G. W. Thompson as president, G. H. Jarnagin 
as vice-president, and Chas. E. Stivers as cashier. There has been no change in 
the officers except in the presidency, which was caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Thompson, who moved to Tacoma, Washington Territory, over a year ago. His 
place was filled by Mr. I. B. Merriam, who is known to be one of the most careful 
and conservative business men inthe city. At the last meeting, the excess of 
resources above all liabilities was given as $215,879.74, which is an excellent show- 
ing for so young an institution. The capital is $200,000. 

New YorK.—One of the boldest bank thieves recently arrested is Charles 
O’Connor, otherwise known as Henry F. Harding, Harry Brown, and Long Sey- 
mour. He is only twenty-two years old, but he is considered by the police one of 
the boldest ‘‘ bank sneaks” that has appeared in a long time, and as a jail breaker 
he surpasses all the Jack Sheppards ofold. In the morning of September 20, last, 
he took $2,000 in bills from the money drawer directly in front of the cashier of the 
Fifth National Bank, and got away with it without any trouble. The same day, in 
. the afternoon, he reached over a high railing in front of the cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, and picked up $8,500. He left the bank on a run, and was 
chased by a large crowd. He would have gotten away all right, as he could easily 
outfoot any ordinary runner, but he fired three shots at the crowd, and this attracted 
the attention of the police, and led to his capture. All the stolen money was found 
in a small bag strapped to his back. When O’Connor was taken to the court for 
trial, while waiting in the pen, he pried off a heavy wire screen on the window and 
escaped with John Kenny, a murderer He was traced to Chicago, and from there 
to Canada, where he played his favorite trick at the Bank of Quebec, and stole 
$8,500 in bills. Afterward he went to Philadelphia, where he made himself known 
to a *‘ crook,” who betrayed him to the police. 


SouTH BROOKLYN.—The want of an institution of the kind has long been felt 
by the business men of the neighborhood, the Sprague National Bank, on Atlantic 
and Flatbush avenues, being the only one within a considerable distance. The 
stock of the new bank will be about evenly divided between down-town capitalists 
and prominent business men of South Brooklyn. Among the gentlemen interested 
in the investment are Edwin Packard, president of the Franklin Trust Company; 
Crowell Hadden, vice-president of the Brooklyn City Railroad; Samuel Van Wyck, 
president of the Lafayette Insurance Company; George H. Southard, Secretary of 
the Franklin Trust Company; Albert B. Wells, the well-known capitalist ; John 
Delmar, ex-Supervisor Edward Egolf, R. A. Kimball, the real estate agent; Alex- 
ander G. Calder and Hagerdorn & Squance, builders; ex-Alderman James Weir, 
the Fulton street florist; Charles Tandy. marble contractor, of Greenwood ; Frank 
A. Selle, undertaker; J. W. Kimball, druggist, and John McCormick, dry goods, 
of Fifth avenue, near Ninth street. 


PENNSYLVANIA TAXES ON LOANS.—The Philadelphia Press says of the decision 
rendered a few days ago in reference to the State tax laws: ‘‘ The decision rendered 
by the State Supreme Court on Monday, reversing Judge Simonton in the Delaware 
Division Canal Company and other corporate loan tax cases, will put the State in 
possession of several hundred thousand dollars, covering two years’ taxes which 
have been held back awaiting a decision on the constitutionality of the loan tax pro- 
visions in the Revenue Act of 1885. This act provides that all ordinary mortgages, 
notes, bonds, etc., shall be taxed ‘at the rate of three mills on the dollar of the 
value thereof.’ It provides further that the treasurers of corporations doing 
business in this State shall assess a tax of three mills ‘upon the nominal value of 
each and every evidence of debt’ issued to and held by residents of this common- 
wealth. As there is often a great difference between the nominal and par value of 
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loans, Judge Simonton held that the tax was unconstitutional, because levied on 
the market value of mortgages and bonds owned by individuals, while it is 
levied on the par value of mortgages and bonds owned by corporations, contrary to 
the provision of the Constitution that ‘all taxes shall be uniform on the same class 
of subjects.’ The State Supreme Court does not see any lack of uniformity in this 
mode of assessment.” 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA.—Among the bankers in this State who have lately died, 
should be mentioned Hiram W. Chase, who drafted the first law in Indiana relat- 
ing to savings banks. In 1869 he was largely instrumental in organizing the Lafay- 
ette Savings Bank. He was trustee of the bank for a number of years, and on 
January 5, 1880, he was made its president, continuing as such until relieved by 
death. The bank met with remarkable success under the direction of Mr. Chase 
and the secretary and treasurer, Mr. Charles S. Warner, its resources at this time 
aggregating more than three-quarters of a million dollars. The Lafayette Daily 
Courier, from which we have taken these particulars, also adds: ‘‘ Mr. Chase's 
probity was proverbial, both in law and finance. His impulses were earnest and 
honest, and his judgment sound. He was among the ablest and most trustworthy 
lawyers of Lafayette, and enjoyed a large and lucrative practice.” 


CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette not long since gave an inter- 
esting description of the Lafayette National Bank of that city, from which we make 
some extracts: ‘‘ The Lafayette National Bank is one of the landmark institutions 
of Cincinnati. And Mr. Henry Peachey, its vice-president, is one of the landmark 
bankers of the city. The bank has come down to us from the early part of the cen- 
tury, and almost everything connected with it has passed into history, except its 
building and its vice-president. To speak of the one immediately calls to mind the 
other. Mr. Peachey has been there fifty years, and the bank itself has only existed 
five years longer than that. Through all the changes of the years they have remain- 
ed the same—the building showing assmany marks of age as Mr. Peachey himself. 
It derived its name from the strong admiration of Mr. George Graham, one of its 
founders, for General Lafayette. Mr. Graham procured a close or special charter 
for it under the name of the Lafayette Bank, on the Ist of January, 1834. Its capi- 
tal stock was $1,000,000, and at that time Cincinnati had thirty-five thousand inhab- 
itants and five banking institutions—the Lafayette, the Commercial, the Franklin, 
the Bank of the Miami Exporting Company and the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company’s Bank, of which S. P. Bishop, of the Cincinnati Safe Deposit 
Company, was cashier. The three first alone remain. In its long career many of 
the most distinguished men of the city have been connected with it. During Mr. 
Peachey’s long connection with the bank its character has changed several times. In 
January, 1854, the old special charter was given up and the bank was organized as 
a copartnership with Mr. George Carlisle, the last president under the oid régime, 
at the helm. It continued as a copartnership until 1866, when it was reorganized 
under the independent banking law of Ohio. It was again changed to a copartner- 
ship in 1871. Finally, in 1879, it became the National Lafayette and Bank of Com- 
merce. During these changes the capital stock has varied considerably from the 
$1,000,000 with which it was started. At present it is $600,000, with a surplus of 
$400,000,” 

PeoriA, ILL.—It is a cause for rejoicing that, amid so much talk of small profits 
and losses, that the banking institutions of the country have been so prosperous. 
Among them we notice that the Central National Bank of Peoria has enjoyed its 
full measure of prosperity. 

TEXAS.—The bankers of Texas are among the most energetic in the country. 
And they also have one of the most effective bank associations. Not long since 
we had occasion to look over the very interesting proceedings of the fourth and last 
convention which was held at Galveston. One of the speakers, Mr. J. E. McAshan, 
of Houston, remarked that ‘ the tendency in all great commercial nations is to 
a lower and lower state of interest, thus reducing the already narrow margin of 
profit in banking or traffic in money. The reason of this is because the volume of 
money increases faster than the volume of population. It is estimated that since 
the resumption of specie payments, nine years ago, the population of the United 
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States has increased about twenty-eight per cent., while in the same period the 
volume of money in this country, outside the Treasury, expanded about seventy per 
cent. The result is a great reduction of the rate of interest throughout the United 
States.”” He might also have added that, through the multiplying of banks, money 
circulated more rapidly than formerly, and this increased use also affects the rate of 
interest. 

THE CHECK SYSTEM IN GERMANY.—Germany is far behind most of the Euro- 
pean countries in regard to the legislation affecting checks. The origin of the check 
dates back from the latter end of the sixteenth century, when the Dutch merchants 
confided their money to ‘‘ Public Cashiers,” and on whom they drew by letters. In 
Germany both checks and warrants have been let severely alone by legislation, and 
all attempts by commercial and banking interests to have the checks placed on firm 
legal ground have so far been fruitless. It was objected that thismethod of payment 
would have to be further developed before legislation could take hold of it. The 
Brunswick Chamber of Commerce brought about a convention of delegates from the 
other Chambers in 1879, and German Juriconsuls moved in the matter, but the 
question of the precise legal standing of the check still remains an open question. 
In fact,the legal decisions relating to it have been as various as the ideas with regard 
to its nature. Two very essential protectives of the check are lacking in German 
law—as in the case of protested notes. The limit for the presentation of a check is 
not legally fixed, but in trade eighty days is the period universally adopted. The 
agitation of the question promises to bring about practical results shortly.— 7he 
Financier. 

New York City.—The Bank of North America, of which William Dowd is 

president, took advantage of the half-holiday recently to move into its new quarters 
at Nassau and Cedarsts. The rooms are large and light, the fittings handsome and 
the vaults secure. Mr. Dowd told callers that the bank had the best offices in the 
town. , 
VERMONT.—The National Bank of Newbury, at Wells River, George Leslie, 
cashier, has one of the finest banking buildings in Vermont. Built of brick, two 
stories, with French roof and finished in hard woods, with directors’ rooms and 
other necessary adjuncts, this time-honored institution, incorporated nearly sixty 
years ago (1832), is regarded as one of the soundest as well as the ablest managed 
in the State of Vermont.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


RANDOLPH, MAss.—A co-operative bank has been organized at Randolph, under 
the direction of Secretary Eldridge, of the Pioneer Bank of Boston. It is called the 
Randolph Co-operative Bank. ‘The Savings Bank Commissioners’ reports show 
the following statistics of all the co-operative banks in Massachusetts up to Nov. I, 
1888: Total number of shares now in force, 184,598; number of members, 27,943; 
number of borrowers, 4,870; total assets, $5,505,112; increase of assets over pre- 
vious year, $1,293,163. 

LonG IsLAND.—Surrogate Tuthill has issued a citation for the probate of the will 
of M. W. Merriam, the eccentric Suffolk County schoolmaster, who willed his proper- 
ty in bulk to the U. S. Government. The executor, C. B. Ackerly, in searching the 
assets, found $81,000 in Merriam’s room in Northport. It was tucked away in old 
letters, books, and corners of old trunks and valises. It is thought that when his 
money is all got together it will amount to more than $100,000. He has a sister 
who is said to be worth $500,000. One reason he gave for willing his money to the 
Government was that it was rich and could afford to fight his sister if she attempted 
to contest the will. 

CINCINNATI.—Notices of the hundred per cent. assessment on the Fidelity stock- 
holders have been issued. The amount is to be paid in four equal installments. 
Twenty-five dollars a share must be paid within thirty days after the 20th, twenty- 
five dollars within sixty days, twenty-five dollars within ninety and twenty five dol- 
lars within 120. There are generally only two installments in such assessments, but 
upon a special recommendation from the Receiver the ninety and 120 days were 
added. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The annual report of the Philadelphia Saving Fund, now in its 
seventieth year—it was founded in 1819—has some figures showing that both boys 
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and girls take part in its useful work. Thus, of its 28,925 depositors, who opened 
accounts in the year 1888, almost equally men and women—14,296and 14,629 being 
their respective proportions—there were 607 boys without special employment and 
268 girls designated in the same way. These 875 minors represent presumably 
those who made the smallest single deposits, from one to ten dollars, of which there 
were 32,592. It would be of interest, and it might be of value, to learn from the 
reports of the Western Saving Fund, the vigorous younger institution, how far it 
also helps boys and girls in like lessons of thrift. Then, too, the public might learn 
how best to introduce on a larger scale the penny saving funds organized in Europe 
as a most useful form of charity, and here put in practice on a small scale. If the 
same proportion holds good, out of the 120,826 depositors on January 1, 1888, 
about 3 per cent. ought to be minors, inaking 3,624, who, with the 875 minors who 
opened accounts during 1888, would represent a very fair percentage of those learn- 
ing to save. Over 42,000 depositors had sums not exceeding $50 out of the total of 
$120,826 on January 1, 1888. The Philadelphia Saving Fund received and paid out 
last year between eight and nine million dollars, and at the beginning of this year 
had over thirty millions on deposit and over 126,000 depositors, so that it has quite 
enough work on hand to attend to. None the less it is plain that there is room and 
need for an expansion of the work done by the Philadelphia Penny Saving Fund, 
either by supplying it with funds or by establishing kindred societies throughout 
the city. The old saving funds were organized as useful helps tothe poor in teach- 
ing them how and where to save their money, and their work has been admirably 
done for many years. At the outset their expenses were defrayed by a few benev- 
olent and public-spirited citizens, and now all surplus is accumulated as acontingent 
fund to protect depositors against possible losses, for there are no stockholders to 
share profits. — Public Ledger. 


CHINESE RAILWAYS.—The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank is reported to have 
made a loan of £450,000 at 5 per cent. to the Chinese Government, for the pur- 
pose of constructing the railway line from Tientsin to Tungchow, close to Pekin, 
and the Viceroy of Canton has given a Chinese syndicate permission to run steamers 
on the West, or Canton River. 

SUMTER, S. C.—The capital stock of the Simonds National Bank, of which 
Dr. Andrew Simonds is president, is in a flourishing condition. He is the weil- 
known president of the First National Bank of Charleston. The capital of his 
bank at Sumter has been recently increased to $75,000. 

MARYLAND.— Havre-de-Grace has recently lost Mr. Arthur Vosbury, the first 
president of the First National Bank of that place. The Baltimore American says 
of him that he ‘‘ was a good citizen, foremost inevery enterprise which tended 
toward the advancement of the interests of this section. He was firm in character, 
unbiased in judgment, and of unswerving integrity.” 

BALTIMORE.—The Old Town Bank sends out a good record with a capital of 
$150,000, and a surplus of $80,000. 

TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT MONEYS.—The bids for transporting the 
moneys and securities of the Government have been opened. Only two were 
received, one from the Adams Express Company, which holds the present contract 
for the service, and the othet from the United States Express Company. The 
former proposed to continue the service at the present rates, except in the case of 
gold and silver coin, where reduced rates are offered. The proposed rate for the 
transportation of gold coin is 17-100 of a cent per mile per $1,000, and for silver 
coin 4-10 of a cent per mile per $1,000. 

THE GOLD Exports from South Africa (Cape Town and Natal) for January, 
1889, aggregated $592,000, or more than for any month as yet in the history of 
that quarter of the commercial world. At that rate the exportation for 1889 will 
reach $7,100,000. We hopethis promising start for January may be maintained, 
for the gold is specially needed.— Financial and Mining Record, 

New York City.—In the organization certificate of the New York Security 
and Trust Company, its capital stock is stated as $1,000,000. The members are 
Charles S. Fairchild, of Cazenovia; William L. Scott, of Erie, Penn.; James J. 
Hill, of St. Paul, Minn., and William H. Appleton, Loomis L. White, William 
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L. Strong, William F. Buckley, Christopher C. Baldwin, Stuart G. Nelson, Hud- 
son Hoagland, William Woodward, jr., William A. Booth, Roswell P. Flower, 
James Stillman, William H. Tillinghast and William H. Beers, of this city. The 
capital has been subscribed several times over, in anticipation of its success. The 
president of the company is ex-secretary of the Treasury, Fairchild. 

The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, situated for thirty years on Norfolk street, 
and for another thirty years at 153 Bowery, has just sold its bank building at a 
profit of $40,000, and removed to a leased building at 486 Broadway, corner of 
Broome. This bank belonged to the State system until 1865, when it took a 
national charter, under which it continued until 1884, when it once more adopted 
the State system. Since it came under the control of the present management, in 
1884, its deposits have increased from $878,530 to $2,613,000, its discounts from 
$813,030 to $2,376,000, dividends from 6 to 10 per cent. per annum, surplus from 
$31,000 to $194,000, and the value of its stock from $25 to $180 per share. Mr. 
M. Thalmessinger, who has ably filled the position of president while this rapid 
progress has been made, and Mr. Baltes, who has been connected with the bank 
in various capacities for the last twenty-five years, and who is now its cashier, both 
continue to devote their energies to the further success of the institution. The 
board of directors is unusually strong and active, and represents a great variety of 
important commercial interests. 


SouTH AMERICA As A BANKING FIELD.—At a meeting of the Business Men’s 
Republican Association of New York, W. H. T. Hughes, of the Ward Steamship 
Line, read a paper on the desirability of developing trade between the United 
States and South America. Among other things he said: Let Congress give a 
special charter for a bank, with a capital sufficient to enable it to have agencies in 
all the principal cities of Central and South America, this being a requisite of the 
charter, and, if necessary, let us guarantee this bank three, four, or even five per 
cent. on its capital, which should not be less than $10,000,000, tu enable it to do 
the business that would be required of it. The capital of the banks engaged in 
this South American business in London alone far exceeds any such amount as I 
have named, and all of them are to-day doing a profitable business. Take, as an 
instance, the London and River Plate Bank, Limited, in London, whose business 
is exclusively with the Argentine Republic, having branch banks in Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres, Rosario de Santa Fe and Cordova, which, during this last fiscal 
year, paid the stockholders fifteen per cent., besides passing a round amount to its 
reserve fund. And this is only one of several banks in London devoted to the 
business between Great Britain and the Argentine Republic. 

NorTH TEXAS.—Among the many enterprising banks in Texas is the North 
Texas National Bank. With a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $50,000, its 
total resources are $1,102,727. We rejoice in its many signs of prosperity. 


SAMUEL SPENCER, who succeeded Robert Garrett as president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, and was forced from the position at the last election, joined the 
famous banking house of Drexel, Morgan and Co. recently. The large business of 
the firm in the line of railroad reorganizations had made it necessary to get the 
best expert knowledge on railroad affairs. The selection of Mr. Spencer is regarded 
as a compliment to him, while it undoubtedly gives the firm the advantage of hav- 
ing one of the ablest railroad experts in the country. 


AuUSTRIA.—One of the Austrian railroads which. extends to the Russian (Polish) 
frontier has made a contract with a Vienna bank, by which, on shipments of Rus- 
sian grain over the road, loans will be made equal to 80 per cent. of the market 
value of the grain at the time, 6 per cent. being charged for the loan. This is 
probably to offset similar action by Russian roads, which tends to divert shipments 
from Austrian lines. The first trial of the plan is to be made at Podwoloczyska. 
Those who have new stations to christen will make a note of the name. ’ 


THOSE UNFORTUNATE FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS again go over. They are 
nearly a century old ; Congress after Congress has in some way said they should 
be paid ; quite recently some of them have been passed upon by the Court of 
Claims, their justice duly ascertained, and the amounts due calculated. The only 
thing that remains to be done is to make an appropriation for their payment, but 
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this Congress cannot be prevailed on todo. So the French Spoliation Claims go 
over again to a new Congress, as they have often done before. In the meantime, 
the United States does not appear in a good light in this matter. It has a surplus 
in the Treasury, and a debt of honor which it does not pay. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Public Ledger says: ‘‘As a tribute to the memory of its 
founder, the magnificent structure, occupied partly by the Keystone National Bank, 
on the southwest corner of Chestnut and Juniper streets, opposite the United 
States Mint, has been named ‘ The John C. Lucas Building.’ A beautiful granite 
slab over the door leading to the elevator, at the entrance, makes this simple 
announcement, and the letters have also been cut on the stone forming the great 
thirteen-feet arch facing Chestnut street. Mr. Lucas, who died at Spring Lake, 
N. J., in August last, was a young man, not more than forty-one years of age, of 
remarkable business tact, and he was possessed of a fearlessness and energy which 
gained for him the confidence and support of his associates in whatever he under- 
took, of large or small concern. He had been president of the Keystone National 
Bank for ten years, a rather unusual thing for so young a man, and the erection and 
completion of the new building, which might furnish it a headquarters, was a mat- 
ter in which he took personal interest and pride. He watched the building as it 
progressed under the guidance of the architect and builders, and hoped to see it, 
what it has since come to be—one of the architectural beauties of Philadelphia. 
Indeed, so closely did he superintend the details essential to the construction of a 
perfectly safe, substantial and creditable building, that he took cold on one occasion 
in passing suddenly from the heat of the upper stories of the rising structure to 
the dampness of the cellar ; and that cold never left him. Thus his name became 
more closely linked to the building he had projected, and the fitness of raising 
that name over the entrance suggested itself. His physician, who was his friend, 
remarked, in this relation, ‘I always feel that that building is Mr. Lucas’s mau- 
soleum.’ The Keystone National Bank occupies the first floor. and the other 
rooms, of which there are nearly one hundred, are rented out for offices.”’ 


DEATHS. 


BULLOCK.—On March 8, aged fifty-eight years, GEORGE BULLOCK, President of 
the First National Bank, Conshohocken, Penn. 

DeERBY.—On March 12, aged thirty-six years, JOSEPH W. Derby, Cashier of 
Central National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

EpGE.—On March 13, aged eighty-one years, JACoB EnGE, President of the 
Downingtown National Bank, Downingtown, Pa. 

ErB.—On March 7, L. G. ERB, Cashier of First National Bank, La Porte, Ind. 

JonEs.—On March 14, aged eighty years, ALEXANDER JONES, President of 
Broadway Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Major.—Qn March 25, ALFRED MAjor, Vice-President of the First National 
Bank, Shelbyville, Ind. 

MoOREHEAD.—On February 27, aged forty-four years, EUGENE MOREHEAD, of 
the firm of Eugene Morehead & Co., Durham, N. C 

PEDEN.—On January 12, aged fifty-six years, C. W. PEDEN, Cashier of 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank and Trust Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

SCHWENK.—On March 5, aged sixty-four years, JAcCoB G. SCHWENK, President 
of the National Bank of Schwenksville, Schwenksville, Penn. . 

VossBuRY.—On February 18, ARTHUR VosBURY, President of the First National 
Bank, Havre de Grace, Md. 

WALLACE.—STEPHEN D. WALLACE, Cashier of Bank of New Hanover, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Younc.—On March 22, CoE F. Younc, President of the Honesdale National 
Bank, Honesdale, Penn. 
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. Homestead Bank 


. Merchants National Bank 


. Dardanelle Bank, 


. Fairfield Co. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Bismarck 
.. First Nat. Bank, Casselton.... 
.. Bank of Clear Lake, Clear Lake. 
.. North Dak.L.&T.Co., Jamest’n. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Park River.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Parker 
.. First Nat. Bank, Pierre 
.- Bank of Pukwana, Pukwana... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Gainesville... 

. Merchants Bank, Pensacola.... 
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(Monthly List, continued 
Bank and Place. 


N. Y. City..Fourth National Bank.... 


Consolid’d. B.of Tucson, Tucson. 
Amer. Nat. Bank, Fort Smith.. 


Dardanelle. | 


. Green Co. Bank, Paragould.... 


First Nat. Bank, Modesto 


. San Bernardino Nat. Bank, 


San Bernardino. 


. Consolidated N. B., San Diego. 


German Nat. Bank, Denver.... 


.. State Nat. Bank, Denver...... 
. First National Bank, 


Durango. 


. Glenwood National Bank, 


Glenwood. 


.. Trinidad Nat. Bank, Trinidad. 
. Mech. & Farm. S. B., Bridgep’t. 
. Yale Nat. Bank, New Haven... 

; Nat. B., Norwalk. 

.. City Nat. Bank, South Norwalk. 
. First National Bank, 


_ se 


South Norwalk. 


e*eeeeee 


Traders Bank, Atlanta 


.- Chattahoochee N.B., Columbus. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Dalton 
.. First Nat. Bank, Hailey 


.. First Nat. Bank, Ketchum.. .. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Lewiston..... 
. Lewiston Nat. Bank, Lewiston. 


First Nat. Bank, Canton, 


. Drovers Nat. Bank, Chicago... 


Lincoln National Bank, ' 
Chicago. } 


.. Nat. Live Stock Bank, ee 
. S. A. Kean & Co., 


Chicago. 


. Tazewell Co. N. B., Delavan.. 
. First Nat. Bank, Fairburg. ene 
. Griggsville N. B., Griggsville. . 
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. Geo. E. Towle, 4A. Cas. 


* lecease « 




























































CASHIER. 
From March No., page 715.) 
Elected. in place of. 
ee eg | ee ee 
die EE nencamens ii«: diese bece 
rene @,° is... seeonene 
Peer Cae, odecdes |. ‘Wad bene 


J. G. Baldwin, Asst Cas. A. L. McDonald. 


D. Henderson, Cas...... . P. Freeman. 
Fred. Titgen, Ass’¢ Cas. Russell Myrick. 
James K. Perry, ?....... J. E. Hart. 
G5. Cussingnmem, Ff. sc veeces 
ied Ss Ee wewewnens Joe A. Manzy. 
Ch, Mereemty, G608 Cel... bnteevee 
Seth Marshall, /. P...... A. H. Hart. 

W. S. Hooper, 6 Or . H. Morse. 
J. H. Barbour, V. P.. . W. Morse. 
J.1.Riethman, V.P.&A. — ow6Ceeen 
E. E. Quentin, Asst Cas. Wm, P. Vaile. 
Ry Fs Ses Fo cnc ccsves Chas. Thurlow. 
J. L. McNeil, v P...06. C. M. Williams. 
Wm. P. Vaile, See 
Wee, GH 2 e cee cccce John L, McNeil 
C. H. Toll, _ o_O ceonaa 
W. J. Miller, Cas ec buiet Os N. Greig. 
Dee J, Cos - ceseaees 
W. Q. Burnam, eee eee 

D. N. Morgan, /........ Andrew Burke 
S. E. Merwin, P......... F. S. Bradley. 
a. C. Gooem, Ach g Cas... == cecccces 

ci Fhe OWE, Pov ccccse T. Baker 
_ § ge  E  —rr eee eee 


Chas. E. Ferris, Cas.... 
Geo. H. Fairchild, P?.... 
M. A. Baldwin, V. P... 
A. D. Williams, Cas.... 
Gilbert A, Pierce, 77eas. 


J. J. Millard. 
Asa Fisher. 

A. F. Neyhart. 
T. F. Hanly.* 


hay tao BNE, Fe Pescces 
A. O. Cummins, V. P. 
-— eee 
E. E. Voyle, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
W. K. Hyer, Jr., Cas.... 
Jas. R. Wylie, P....... 
A. S. Mason, Ass’¢t Cas.. 
T. R. Jones, V. 
John M. Kinnear, V. ?.. 
A. W. Comstock, Act?’gC. 
A.W. Krontinger, 5 A.C. 
I, Alexander, V. P..... 
R. B. Underwood, "- 
John Brown, V. P IEP OPr 
R. L. Dakin, V. 
Peter Dudley, Cas....... 
SamuelM. Nickerson, VP. 
Geo. B. Warne, Cas..... 
Herbert Hammond, A. C. 
Martin Kingman, ee 
J. V. McDowell, Ass’¢ C. 
John S. Felmley,Ass’¢ C. 


D. D. Bunnell. 
. G. Barrere. 
Levi B. Doud. 


E. Hammett. 
R. L. Dakin. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
-y ...- First Nat. Bank, Hoopeston... P. M. Ferren, V. P.. ... John Green. 
.. LaSalle Nat. Bank, ws Fs Se es See Clic. Sekeccic 
” . German-American N. Bank, Bos We WEN, Pie ccccsce Henry Feltman, 
Pekin. { A. Babvena, VP. cccccce E. W. Wilson. 
u . Quincy National Bank, Bs 9 FS Julius Kespohl. 
uincy. } C. U. Colburn, V. P.... J. H. Duker. 
u . First National Bank, y Geo. Pasfield, 22 V. PP... wa eeeres 
Springfield. + Chas. L. Abell, Ass’¢ Cas. _—_..... .... 
« .. Illinois Nat. Bank, Springfield. H. B, Prentice, Ass’4.Cas. _—........ 
w .. Farmers Bank, Yates City..... S. C. Ramsos, Gis. i..... L. F. Wertman. 
IND..... Franklin Nat. Bank, Franklin.. W. H. Lagrange, V. ?. J. C. Smith. 
« .. First Nat. Bank, La Porte..... R. E. Morrison, Cas.... L. G. Erb. 
w .. First N. B., North Manchester. Ruskin Arnold, Ass’¢ Cas. —s... a sees 
« .. Citizens Bank, Rochester...... es Ea, Sy CAF 5 cccccvee C. B. ‘McConnell. 
» ., First Nat. Bank, Shelbyville... John Elliott, V. P....... Alfred Major.* 
»  .. First Nat. Bank, Terre Haute.. F. Teel, 4dss’¢ Cas...... «= cc naaees 
» .. Commercial Bank, Union City. Wm. Kerr, ?........... J. R. Jackson 
0 . First Nat. Bank, Vevay........ Buirs wes Os P eidddds 1 eeeebees 
w . First Nat. Bank, Wabash...... Neil Lumaree, Ass’¢ Cas. _............ 
Iowa .. First Nat. Bank, Carroll....... Ge Wi Sas B64 add!  Setedons 
u . Charles CityN. B., Charles City. Geo. E. Dexter, V. P.... =... ee 
w . First Nat. Bank, Charles City..S. B. Hall, Ass’t Cas.... = ........ 
” Clarinda Nat. Bank, Clarinda.. A. Nienstedt, V. P...... W. W. Morseman 
w . Capital City State Bank, A. Holland, f SarebeseS A. W. Naylor. 
Des Moines. | Wm. R. Ankeny, V. P.. Geo. Lendrum. 
w ., Citizens Nat. B., Des Moines... J. H. Merrill, P......... Samuel Merrill. 
» ,. First Nat. Bank, Independence. R. M. Campbell, 2d uae .-, eameenes 
w _.,. Farmers Bank, Jesup.......... James Dalton, Cas...... S. L. Clark 
w  .. First Nat. Bank, Le Mars...... i SO oe Pere ee ee 
" . Farmers & Traders Bank, ee er ee 
Malvern. WeU Bee MO, CAs k. >! Rede leoec 
" . Commercial Savings Bank, j J. A. Ellis, Cas.......... W. M. Smith 
Milford. Ps SS WS) ee eT ere 
u . Exchange Bank, b' Fp EN, Pe cettecetes oo Sheddeons 
Morning Sun. ? E. L. McClurkin, Cas.... W. H. Straney. 
" . Ottumwa National Bank, ; J. B. Mowrey, ?......... Jos.G.Hutchinson, 
Ottumwa. | J. T. Hackworth, V. P... Jno. C. Jordan. 
« . First Nat. Bank, Pella......... ee ides GOR, MOO Cs léceves 
" . First Nat. Bank, POTTY. cc oon Gees SO: Fel acndite seed cee 
, ' Chas. S. McLaury, P ... Geo. W. Schee. 
+4 First National as Mon. Frank Frisbee, p P....JjJ. E. Van Patten. 
, W. M. Smith, Cas....... Chas. S. McLaury. 
" . First Nat. Bank, Webster City. P. M. Banks, 4ss’¢ Cas... ~—.... 
KAN Arlington State Bank, mm. <. Warner, Pes deacie A. B. Crabbs. 
Arlington. A. B. Crabbs, wince Chas. E. Ford. 
+ . Baldwin City Bank, (S.R. Humphrey, Cas... J. F. Preshaw. 
aldwin. | H. B. Tapping, A. Cas. 7 oe 
u . First Nat. Bank, Chanute...... F. W. Jefferies, V. P.... E. E. Ward 
» .. First Nat. Bank, Dighton...... Thos. R. Maxen, V. Bi J. J. Shaffer. 
0 ,, First Nat. Bank, Hill City .... W. E. Carter, Ass't Cas. 
# .. Bank of Hollyrood, Hollyrood. Byron L. Church, | ee MP. “Westfall. 
w ,, First Nat. Bank, Holton....... F, G. Moore, MGIB a = ddd aces 
" . Hoxie State Bank, , E. H. Lupton, Cas...... J. R. Reed. 
Hoxie. }? E. D. Worthen, 4. Cus.. Geo. W. Crane. 
» ., ManufacturersN.B.,Leavenw’h. J. C. Lysles, V. P...... Geo. H. Hyde. 
u . Jewell Co. Nat. Bank, i. RF eee eee 
Mankato. Geo... W. ideber, 4. COR bc itbeese 
” . International B., McPherson... M.A.B.Schwenson,Act.C. —_.... ... 
u . Citizens National Bank, 3 °: coe - Jos. W. McNeal 
Medicine Lodge. ) jp Hall, Ass’¢ Cas.... T. L. Lindley. 
»  ., First Nat. Bank, Ness City.... W. D. Miner, Jr., V. P. Lewis Lombard. 
w .,, First Nat, Bank, Oberlin....... R. A. Marks, Cas...... Geo. A. Metcalf. 
# .. First Nat. Bank, Pratt......... C.-C, Bopper, VW. 2... H. W. Lewis. 
» .. Pratt Co. Nat. Bank, Pratt.... W. F. Pitzer, V. P...... F, W. Scott. 
w ., First Nat. Bank, St. Mary’s ... James White, P ........ Henry C. Linn, 
u . First Nat. Bank, St. Johns..... PEED, Pitudecceu®'  _ = suddeacs 





* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
KAN.... Smith Co, N. B., Smith Centre. R.A.Chandler,d4.& A.C.  _.............. 
w ., United States Savings ess 6; wed ee SN F. Pevisee.. _wadedoce 
Topeka. }.. 2.2. Salmons, a” Sees Frank J. Brown, 
»  ., First National Bank, Dwight Bannister, V. P. L. E. Rogers. 
Wa Keeney. E. W. Pristly, Ass't Cas. H. O. Rogers. 
w .,. Washington N. B., Washingt’n. John A. Brown, V. /’.... Stephen Pichard, 
w .. Fourth Nat. Bank, Wichita.... E. R. Powell, V. P..... Geo. C. Strong. 
»  .,. Winfield Nat. Bank, Winfield... J. W. McDonald, V. P..  ......... 
w .. Woodson National Bank, J. W. Depew, Cas....... Chas, S. Jones. 
Yates an H, M. Follett, Ass’ Cas. J. W. Depew. 
aU ox eeu Warren Deposit Bank, C. G. Smalihouse, P....  cascvcce 
Bowling oa L.R. Porter, Cas...... C. G. Smallhouse, 
» ..N. B. of Cynthiana, Cynthiana. W. T. McNees, V. P.... — ........ 
.. First Nat. Bank, Hopkinsville.. W. A. Lowry, F. Prevces . G. W. Graves. 
w  .. First Nat. Bank, Louisville.... A. V. du Pont, V. ?..... Jno. H. Ward. 
» ., German Nat. Bank, Louisville. R, E, Reutlinger, GIG. 73: " dvticbeas 
u . rst Nat. Bank, Maysville. sec IE, Pruaceii« eee. Jas. M. Mitchell. 
w ., First Nat. Bank, Owenton..... Jj. P. Martin, V. Process J. P. Martin, Sr. 
Mescen Broadway Sav. B., Baltimore.. James Bates, P......... Alex. Jones.* 
w ,, First Nat. B., Havre de Grace. A. P. McCombs, ?...... Arthur Vosburg.* 
Mass... Central Nat. "Bank, Boston,... Otis H. Luke, Cas.... . Joseph W. Derby.* 
»  .. Franklin Sav. Bank, Boston. . . Fred. W. Lincoln, ?..... N. J. Bradlee. 
» .. Hamilton Nat. Bank, Boston... Edward A. Strong, roa |". peemedes 
w .. Haverhill Sav. B., Haverhill. . Fred. W. Coffin, Zveas.. A. B. Jaques. 
w _.. Merchants Nat. B., Lawrence... W. E. Parker, Miibiese” <) reaketeas 
«  .,. Lynn Nat. Bank, Lynn ....... A.B. Martin, ORs weiss! 7 taxwhees 
w  ,. Asiatic Nat. Bank, Salem...... Geo. H. Allen, P....... L. B. Harrington. 
u . Worcester Nat. B., Worcester. G. W. Mackintire A.Cas, E. O. Parker. 
MICH... First Nat. Bank, Calumet...... John S. Dymock, IV. + Aaron F. Leopold. 


w ,, Second N, Bank, East Saginaw. Edward W. Glynn, eM 25 Vicdenithnns 
” . Kent Co. Savings Bank, John A. Covode, ?...... Jos. Heald.* 
Grand Rapids. : Thos, J, O’ Brien, Vz F i reer ere 
w ., Second Nat. Bank, Owosso.... W. D. Garrison, v. ... Jas. Osburn. 
“ . Plymouth National Bank, hes Ds Shearer, P.....00% Theo.C.Sherwood. 
Plymouth. } a og FP Oe of ee L. D. Shearer. 

w .,, First Nat. Bank, Saginaw...... T. W. Stalker, Cas...... Smith Palmer. 
w  ., First Nat. B., Sault Ste. Marie. Henry W. Seymour, >. -,- asenenns 
MINN.. Bell & Eysters Bank, Duluth... Chas. E. DeWitt, Cas... Wm. B, Bell.* 
u . Fergus Falls, N. B. Fergus Falls Chas. A. Daley, V. P. . Jno. H. Allen. 

“ 

u“ 

“ 
uM 
a“ 
MIss 
a 
“ 


-. Merchants Bank, Lake City.... W. T. Holmes, ?.. . G. H. Grannis. 
. Minnesota Valley Bank, i Carlos N. Boynton, P... C. D. Ash. 
Madelia. } E. H. DO eMasweiiesk * | waddeoes 
.. First Nat. Bank, Pipestone.... Chas. J. Cawley, i Maciel. axtibens 
. German-Amer. N. B.,St. Cloud. Wm. Westerman, V. P. John Cooper. 
Commercial National Bank, E, A. Hendrickson, V.P.  .... ees 
Peal. ? OF. Reber A: Cae | vaev ices 
... First Nat. Bank, Natchez...... R. Lee Wood, "Asst aes Teer 
.. Bank of Sardis, Sardis........ A. Be TO Pics cocces R. H. Taylor. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Starkville..... W. H. Bardwell, MGs. < snbebbece 
ee BankofArrowRock,ArrowRock. Abram Neff, ?.......... Jas. A. Marshall. 
» ,, First Nat. Bank, Clinton...... Pes Bye, Mare: Cetisd > ctbe bes. . 
»  ,, First National Bank, H. B. Moody, V. P...... _W.C. — er. 
Harrisonville. D. Miller, Ass’t Cas..... W. J. 
«  ,. Commercial en Wm. H. Montgall, > | eweneus 
ansas City. { H. T. Hovelman, Cas... ss... ce nee 
« ,, N.B.ofKansasCityKansasCity. W. F. Sargent, 4. Cas. _—s_ ... a ee es 
» ,, Germar-Amer.N., B., Kan.City. J. G. Strean, Ass’¢ Cas.. H. C. Jay. 
w ., Union Nat, Bank, Kansas City. F. P. Neal, V. P........ ce we eee 
= John S, Pearson, V. Pf... 5 cecccece 
« .. Bank of si wee R. H. Goodman, Cas... R. J. Hawkins. 
> ¢ Geo. BE. Lymott, 4..Cee, «= vsiciiccs 
w  .,, First Nat. Bank, Nevada...... eA Hildebrant, At SRP ae 
o acne ggg ae one J. 3 egy It J. M. Doling 
w _,. Green Co. Bank, Springfield... J. T. Keet, P........... E. T. Robberson. 
" . Merchants Bank, St. Joseph.... A. W. McDonald, 4. Cas. T. B. Weakley. 
Mont... First National Bank, A. E. Dickerman, V. P. H. O. Chowen. 
Great Falls. j D. L. Tracy, Ass’¢ Cas.. A. E. Dickerman, 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, © In place of. 
MonT... Montana National as - = rea = 4, a .. A. G, Clarke. 
elena. © / a? Sa eee 
» .. Missoula Nat Bank, Missoula.. Marcus Daly, V. P...... 5. T. Hansen. 
NEB.... Exch, Bank of —— ae “4 os —— i i ttedwe ''> JgMebewe 
arleton. BCMty, CGS....02 = covcrces 
(1 WE Ghai Process 2" Skegp eae 
u . Commercial Bank, H. P. H. Orhlrich, gia pape RT 
Columbus. } C. A. Newman, Cas..... Robt. Uhlig. 
Daniel Schram, yh oe, “alae Ee Nie 
" . First Nat. Bank, Fairfield..... J. Slviy F. Poss. cece W. P. Aylsworth. 
» .. Exchange Nat. Bank, Hastings. Chas. G. Lane, Ass’¢ Cas. J.C. McNaughton. 
° w .. Neb. Loan & T. Co., Hastings. A. L. Clarke, P......... Jos. B. Heartwell. 
u . Holdrege National ba zt eo V. toe aa? 2? Nate eae 
oldrege. . A. Conkey, Asst Cas. = cecccces 
e .'<e Capital Mat. Bank, Lincoin.... ‘Hi J. Wan; Fo Peicece  * cadeedsc 
« .. First Nat. Bank, Lincoln.. ... C. S&S. Lippincott, A.C, cid wccce 
w .. First Nat. Bank, McCook...... W. F. Lawson, Cas..... F. L. Brown. 
w .. Norfolk 7 Bank, oh * an - bai YP. Cas. sateen 
u . Mechanics Traders Bank, ; Frank Barnard . Fawcett. 
Omaha. } O. H. Swingley, Cas.... Frank Barnard. 
«  ,. First Nat. Bank, Ponca........ ay mw Asst Cas. ivsmaide 
as. Whitham, ye At A edie 
= 9p I J.D. Whitham, 7 Po. 
Randolp Paul Buol, Cas dowsbecde~ ee cee 
w _.. Schuyler Nat. Bank, Schuyler.. ~y ‘a Weaver, V. P.... H. C. Wright. 
u . First National Bank L oi 1a hy LE ae oo Ys Peace. E. McIntyre 
ewar msmiey; AePP CAS, scenes 
» . Carson Nat. B., South Auburn. R. C. Boyd, Asst Cas... = ........ 
«» .. St. Paul Nat. Bank, St. Paul... A. U. Dann, V. P....... Lee Love. 
«  ., First Nat. Bank, Stanton...... HarryD.Miller,Ass’t Cas. =. cece 
” . First National Bank, C. BE. Adams, Vi. Pie. s: E. J. Adams. 
Superior. | L. Adams, Ass’t Cas.... = se aecces 
" . Saunders Co. N. Bank, Wahoo. J. J. Johnson, Ass’¢ Cas. —s..... as es 
“ First National Bank, H. O, Gifood, Pi... 6s HenryChamberlin. 
Wood River. | Henry Chamberlin, Cas. Walter Chamberlin 
w . First Nat. Bank, York......... Py NO ye cwidcts ~*~" bbe anew 
; ae F. D. Sweetzer, P....... L. A. Blakeslee. 
Nev. .. First National Bank, J. Sibbald, ”.’P ....... F. D. Sweetzer. 
Winnemucca. F. H. Bacon, MF Ge ié'< - *  eeheocds 
N. J.... Second Nat. Bank, Jersey City. Theo. E. Bray, V. 7.... J. J. Van Der Beek. 
w ., Nat. Iron Bank, Morristown... Edmund D. Halsey, Ce RE TT a ° 
we a a Bank, Passaic... fo Rag gp em A | oui = piesa 
. First National Bank, ilip H. Hann, ?...... . J. Swayze. 
Washington. Sam’! T. Smith, V. 7.... Philip H. Hann. 
N. Mex. First Nat. Bank, Las Vegas.... A. B. Smith, Ass’¢ Cas. J. S. Pishon. 
N. Y... Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. . cya. H. emcee Pela _. eekenns< 
w  ,, First National Bank, eee cies. '* * denebeon 
Fort Edward. 4.3. Potter, FP. gids J. M. Northrup. 
w ., M’f’s.& Merch. N.B.Gloversville. M. V. B. Stetson, Cas.. Edward Wells. 
a ,. Nat. mee ome —— bcwepes ag — f Pi Jok hvowey 
" . First National Bank, mm. Ne 1006) Pee cccas . John Knight. 
Watkins. } Adrian Tuttle, V. P..... Wm. N. Love. 
N. C... Bank of Asheville, = go “y ‘P... J. P. Sawyer. 
Asheville. “NH OO VWUrTetlAl 
Lawrence Pulliam, Cas . D. C. Waddle. 
a . Exchange Bank, Winston Fulton, rr J. M. Matthews. 
Mt. Ailey. ( MB. Di Aomiey Fa Pos Oo ebdeecce 
M . Bank of New Hanover, Wm. L. Smith, CBs Sk S. D. Wallace.* 
Wilmington.) J. V.Grainger, Ass’t¢Cas. —s «a 4. see 
OuI0... City Nat. Bank, Canton....... Jno. F. paveckts, V. P. —— Sherrick. 
»  ., First Nat. Bank, Geneva....... W. H. Munger, P....... . Seymour. 
»  ., First Nat. Bank, Ktnton....... gi Jr., A. Cas. Henry Born. 
» .,, First Nat. Bank, Lima........ J. H. Shoemaker, A.Cas. —s_ ... 22 ee 
w  .,, Citizens Bank, a ame a = = wm ee at A “a = = ee 
* . First National Bank, tantom, Vo. Peis ods oss orris 
McConnelsville. me 7 Stanton, Cas .... R. Stanton. 





. First Nat. Bank, Mt. Pleasant.. H. H. Ratcliff, Ass't Cas. ensineées 


* Deceased, 
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Citizens National Bank, 


Oberlin. 


. Citizens National Bank, 


Ripley. 
. First Nat. Bank, Smithfield.... 


"| Troy National Bank, 


Troy. 
. Farmers Bank, Wilmot..... 


. First Nat. Bank, Albany 


First Nat. Bank, Heppner 
Nat.Bank of Heppner, Heppner. 
.. Merch, Nat. Bank, Portland. 
.. Oregon Nat. Bank, Portland... 
.. Central Nat. Bank, Columbia.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Conshohocken. 
. First Nat. Bank, Homestead... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Hughesville.. 
.. Nat. Bankof Malvern, Malvern. 
.. First Nat. Bank, New Castle... 
. Peoples Nat. Bank, Norristown. 


Elected. 


ee Yee 
Dr. Homer Johnson, V. P. 
Chas. C. Beckwith, Cas. 
W.A. Gilliland, P...... 
Chambers Baird, V. P.. 
A. B. Morrison, Cas.... 
Pi ace Se A. awken 
J. M. Campbell, 7?...... 
Mark K. Knoop, V. P.. 
W. Putnam, ?...... 
E. W. Langdon, Cas.. 
Frank Kellogg, V. P.. 
E.R. Swinburne, V. P. 


. Ralph W. Hoyt, A. Cas. 


Geo. B. Markle, V. P.. 
DavidBrainardCase, V.?. 
E. D. Jones, Ac?t’g P... 
James B. Neal, A. Cas. 
DeWitt Bodine, V. P. 

Wm. Evans, V. P?...... 
Samuel Foltz, 4. Cas... 
John J. Hughes, V. P.. 


: F’stN. B.ofBirmingham, Pittsb’h Daniel Beech, Cas....... 


.. Second Nat. Bank, Reading... 
.. N.B.of Schwenksville, Schwenks ville. 

.. First Nat. Bank, Shenandoah... S. W. 
. First Nat. Bank, a; 


Ka Second National Bank, 


Titusville. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wilkes Barre. 
... Bank of Darlington, Darlington. 
.. N. B. of Greenville, Greenville. 
. First Nat. Bank, Clarksville... 


. First Nat. Bank, Jackson 
. Third National Bank, 


Knoxville. 
Nashville. 
. Peoples Nat. Bank, Pulaski.... 


Mech. S. B. & T. Co., 


. Fourth National Bank, 


Dallas. 
. North Texas Nat. Bank, 
Dallas. } 


. First Nat. Bank, Denison 


. El Paso Nat. Bank, El Paso... 


.. First Nat. Bank, El Paso 
. Ennis National Bank, 


Ennis, | 
.. City Nat. Bank, Fort Worth... 
.. Traders Nat. B., Fort Worth.. 
.. D. H. Trent, Goldthwaite 
.. First Nat. Bank, Granbury.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Kaufman 
. Plano Nat. Bank, Plano.... 


. First National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 


Rockwall. 


. Lockwood Nat. B.,San Antonio. 
. T. C. Frost, San Antonio 
. First Nat. Bank, Taylor.... 
Temple Nat. Bank, Temple.. 
. First National Bank, 


Weatherford. 
VT. .... Burlington Sav. B., Burlington. 


* Deceased. 


os 


\ 
Tyler. } 
Citizens Nat. Bank. Waco 
Citizens Nat. Bank, Weatherford. 


F. A. Roland, Cas.. ... 
H. W. Kratz, P?. 
Yost, Ass’t Cas. 
= SO OU Pere 
fe. Bee 
Louis K. Hyde, Cas..... 
Reuben Downing, V. 
Bright Williamson, Cas. 
H.C. Beattie, 4. Cas.. 
J. M. Macrae, A. Cas... 
W. A. Caldwell, A. Cas. 


| Wm. P. Armstrong, ?.. 
x We SO: Fs Preece ve 
Wilbur Durr, Cas....... 
ts We SA, COB. cc cece 
We, We. PONS, Pio. ccc 


| H. B. Stranger, 4. Cas. 
{ H. P. Hilliard, 22 V. P. 


J. B. Oldham, A. Cas.. 


Chas. B. Eddy, V. P.. 
W.L. Moss, A. Cas.. 
J. W. Dunkerley, V. P. 


A. H. Dunkerley, A. Cas. 


D. D. Wall, Ass’t Cas.. 
Geo. Mulkey, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
Bi tas: . GO. 00 660% 
E. A. Hannaford, V. P. 
Ben F. Still, Cas........ 
W.H. Thomas, ia es 
a J. Wood, Jr., P 
F. Jones, 
loko R. Williams, Cas.. 
C. E. Arnold, od A, Gee 

J. ae Woodhull, Cas.. 
. L. Welch, Asst Cas. 


, C A. Brand, a tet 
E 


H. H. Rowland? V. ?.. 
C.H. Higginson 4. C. 
A. N. Grant, Cas...... 
Henry Warren, ?....... 
Rn: Fe EN, Fo Pewcises 
John L. Mason, 


Montraville Stone* 


[April, 








In place of 






Chas. H. Randall. 
J. M. Gilliland. 


C. D. Kaminsky. 
Noah H. Albaugh, 
J. M. Campbell. 
A. Grafe. 

. Geo. E.Chamberlin 
. Hugh Fields. 










Geo. B. Markle, Jr. 
F. A. Bennett. 
Geo. Bullock.* 


John P. Beech.* 
ChristopherLeoser. 
Jacob G. Schwenk, * 
Wm. Spencer. 
Louis K. Hyde. 
G. C. Hyde. 










































P. Wm. S. McLean. 


W. A. Caldwell, Jr. 
R. N. Hood. 
Wm.P.Armstrong. 
C. W. Peden.* 
Geo. T. Riddle. 
T. J. Oliver. 

S. J. Howell. 
Paul Furst. 
Samuel Hanna. 

. W. S. Hills. 


G. W. Eastwood. 
Geo. W. Voiers. 

O. Davis. * 

E. C. Schneider. 

J. J. Carter. 

T. J. Wood, Jr. 


"H. P. Hilliard. 
H. Dickson. 

H. H. Rowland. 
E. C. Williams. 


Preceess J.A 








oril, 


ne*# 


all, 





W. Va.. 
. Citizens Nat. B., Parkersburg.. J. B. Jackson, ?........ A. I. Boreman. 
First Nat. Bank, Milwaukee.... Ff. E. Krueger, 2d A. C. 
. PeterE. Bradshaw,2¢V. P. 


a“ . 
WIs.... 
. First Nat. B., West Superior. 


a ° 
Wyo... Wyoming N. B., Laramie City. A. C. Jones, Ass’¢ Cas.. 


NEW 


State. Place and Capitai. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND 


Bank and Place. 
First Nat. Bank, Montpelier... 


rr 


Tacoma. 


£Elected. 
H. M. Cutler, 4. Cas... 
. Windsor Nat. Bank, Windsor... H. P. McClary, V. P... 
. First Nat. Bank, Colfax....... Richard T. Cox, 4. Cas. 
. Yakima N. B., North Yakima.. Geo. Donald, V. Bonen A. B. Weed. 
. First N. Bank, Port Townsend. C. Phillips, Ass't Ca8. 
. First Nat. Baak, OOEGs 3 + 006 ie 
. Puget Sound N. Bank, Seattle.. Ed L. Terry, ‘A. Cas... 
. First Nat. Bank, Spokane Falls. 
. Traders Nat. B., Spokane Falls. M. M. Cowley, Cas..... a Hoover. 


. Pacific National Bank, 


McGraw, V. ?.. 
. M. McCartney, V. P. 
B. Wallace, V. P.. 


ve 
L. R. Manning, Cas.. 
J. M. Keen, Ass’ Cas.. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 795 


In place of. 


eeeeeeevee 
eeeenveene 
eeeneveeee 
eoeeerevoevee 
eeeeeaeene 
e@eeeeevee 


Second Nat.Bank, Morgantown. D. C. Hoffman, 4. Cas. Wm. K. Hoffman. 
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BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 717.) 


Bank or Banker. 


3 Ae | ree Farson, Leach & Co..... 
ALA.... Birmingham... . City National Bank..... 
100,000 Joseph Hardie, P. 
ARK.... Berryville... .... Carroll County Bank. 
$7,500 W. P. George, P. 
Tilford Denton, V. P. 
CaL.... Alhambra...... Alhambra Bank......... 
$22,000 J. M. Elliott, P. 
Edward Gray, V. P. 
u Los Angeles.... Security Sav. B. & Tr. Co. 
$75,000 Frank N. Meyers, 
S. A. Fleming, V. P. 
CoL.... Burlington..... SiGe Ti sce bicctnxes 
$30,000 R. S. Newell, ?. 
D. S. Harris, V. P. 
a aS re Bank of Erwiu......... 
Wm. E. Sawyer, P. 
a . Langford...... Commercial Bank....... 
Luther Pilling, ?. 
u » CRRIEERE, « o'scves Fall River County Bank. 
Lawrence QO. Shirk, ?. 
ds <0 Gainesville... . First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Ratliff Palmour, ?. 
J. W. Castleberry, V. ?.. 
u . Washington.... Washington Exch. Bank. 
$62,000 Thos. C. Hogue, ?. 
G. Y. Lowe, V. P. 
ao ae Farson, Leach & Co..... 
IND..... Brookston. .... Commercial Bank....... 
Valentine Seib, 7. 
" . Walkerton. .... Commercial Bank....... 
Isaac W. McConnell, ?. 
Iowa... Danbury. ...... Danbury State Bank..... 


Alex. McHugh P. 


$40,000 
A, J. Santee, V. P. 


SO ere Commercial Bank....... 


S. W. Johnson, ?. 





Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


eeeneeeeeneeee 


W. R. Hamilton, Cas. 
C. S. Denton, Ass’t¢t Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 
John A. Green, Cas. 
James McLaren, Asst Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 


P. Joseph F. Sartori, Cas. 


Algeroy F. Le Claire, Cas. 
H. D. Baillet, Ass’? Cas. 
Garfield National Bank. 
John C. Bassett, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 
Edwin D. Judd, Cas. 


James W. Smith, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 
Boyce Ficklen, Cas. 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


eseeeeeveeeeee 


Chas. B. McConnell, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 

Ezra Dorn, Cas. 

I. B. Santee, Ass’t Cas. 


Isaac W. Frymier, Cas. 
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Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 


. Alma L. Palenske & Co Hanover National Bank, 
7, . Palenske, Cas. 
. Arkansas City.. American National Bank. 
$100,000 Fred. H. Thwing, 4 Harry Lamson, Cas. 
A. A. Wiley, V. 
Elmdale Bank Hanover National Bank, 
Phineas C. Jeffrey, Cas. 
Solomon Val. L. & Tr.Co 
$100,000 Wm. B. Thompson, /?. W. E. Carter, Treas. 
S. Van Wyck, V. P. F. S, Vedder, ‘Sec. & M'g’r. 
Union Trust Co 
$150,000 Joseph L. Hosmer, ?. Geo. H. Stearns, 7reas, 
Wm. H. Dudley, V’. 7. E. M. Donaldson, Sec.. 


. McPherson State Bank 


Henry C. Wilson, P. Wm. A. Lyon, Cas. 
Chas, E. Gibson, V’. P. Chas. G. Reeder, Ass’¢ Cas. 


. Ottawa Ottawa State Bank National Bank of Commerce. 


L. C. Stine, P. Lucien A. Payne, Cas. 
Geo. Shearer, V. P. 
Peoples a Bank . 
C. W. Chandler, ?. C. F. Henson, Cas. 
Bank oe 1 pide Hanover National Bank, 
W. O. Fuller, Jr., P. C. F. Simmons, Cas. 


. Tonganoxie.... Tonganoxie State Bank. National Park Bank. 


$10,000 Whitsed Laming, Sr., 7. Whitsed Laming, Jr., Cas 
. Lebanon. ...... Citizens National Bank.. 
$100 F. Wilson, P. 
,Maadideesouch . Middleborough N. Bank. 
$50,000 Calvin D. Kingman, P. Wm. R. Mitchell, Cas. 
Geo. E. Doane, V. P. 
. Ashley......... M. W. Bullock & Co.... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


5,000 
. Perrington F, E. Durfee & Co Chase National Bank, 
. White Pigeon.. State Bank Fourth National Bank, 
$25,000 David P. eves P. John G. Schurtz, Cas. 
John Murray, V. P. 
Motley... Exchange Bank Chase National Bank. 
Isaac Hazlett, P. Edward K. Nichols, Cas. 


. Rosedale....... Bank of Rosedale Hanover National Bank, 


Chas. Scott, P, Thos. F. Davis, Cas. 
Third National Bank. 
Eugene B. Hyman, Cas. 
Kansas City.... S. Thanhouser & Sons.. Bank of N. Y. N. B.A. 


. Moberly First National Bank National Bank of the Republic. 


$100,000 Geo. L. Hassett, P. Erskine W. McJunkin, Cas. 
B. F. Harvey, V. P. Ira J. Lewis, Ass’¢ Cas. 


. Mound City.... Bank of Mound City.... | National Bank of the Republic. 


$10,000 Wm. M. Hamsher, 7. Jno. B. Ross, Cas. 
Ben. F.Cunningham, V. ?. 


. Salisbury Peoples Bank Kountze Bros. 


Wm. R. Slaughter, 7. oe B. Oldham, Cas. 
M. Clements, "Ass't Cas. 


. Great Falls Cascade Bank Chase National Bank. 


$50,000 S. E. Atkinson, ae Franklin P. Atkinson, Cas. 
Will Hanks, V. 


. Missoula. ...... Western Montana Nat. B 


Ferd. Kennett, ?. G. A. Wolf, Cas. 


$75,000 
.. Bartlett Wheeler County Bank. 


Robt. Brown, ?. James A. Hall, Cas. 
A. Yeazel, V. P. 


.. Elm Creek..... First National Bank National Bank of the Republic. 


$50,000 John J. Bartlett, P. Richard A. Lumley, Cas. 
Daniel C. Bond, V. P. 


. Greensboro Hanover National Bank. 


$50,000 Alfred M. Scales, P. James M. Winstead, Cas. 


. Pierce.......... Farm. & Merch. State B. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 


$20,000 Henry S. a P. Sesame L. Wattles, Cas. 
E. P. Holmes, V. 
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r State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
yo NEvV.... Austin..... ...- Baek Gf Amstiiccdcaces: 555 i . wemeceroanste 
” C. O. meyetnn, a C. D. Boynton, Cas. 
W. L. Culbertson, V. P. C. A. Pratt, 4. Cas. 
N. J.... Asbury Park.... AsburyP’k&OceanGr’ veB Third National Bank. 
$50,000 Henry C. Winson, P. Edmund Dayton, Cas. 
| Geo. W. Evans, V. 
g ” . Haddonfield.... Haddonfield Nat. ’Bank.. en ee 
Samuel K. Wilkins, P. Arthur Pressey, Cas. 
Chas. H. Hillman, V. P. 
u .. Lakewood. .. . Lakewood Trust Co.... Third National Bank, 
$25,000 Warren Townsend, ?. at i Bray, Cas. 
A. J. Loomis, v. P. W. J. Harrison, Sec. & Treas. 
" . ~ 2 ee Serer a eee Tee ee 
Geo. W. Urquhart, P?. Carl Vollker, Cas. 
Fred J. Melvin, V. P.-T. E, Ludlam, Ass’t¢ Cas. 
N. Mex. Hillsboro....... Sierra County Bank..... Kountze Bros. 
$30,000 Jefferson Raynolds, >. Wm. H. Bucher, Cas. 
, ns ARs 002600 Bank of Angelica....... National Park Bank. 
$25,000 G. C. Hardesty, P. James H. Rook, Cas. 
Thos. W. Pelham, V. P 
" . Brooklvn.. .... Twenty-Sixth Bank..... National Bank of the Republic. 
$100,000 Ditmas Jewell, P. Benj. R. Spelman, Jr., Cas. 
, A. H. W.Van Siclen, V. ?. 
eae Snnsne wweces Lathrop & Campbell.... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
N. C.... Asheville....... Western Carolina Bank. First National Bank. 
$50,000 Lewis Maddux, ?. James E. Rankin, Cas. 
L. P. McLoud, V. P. 
OunI0... Defiance... .... Defiance Savings Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Horace P. Miller, ?. Andrew Sauer, Cas. 
Wm. A. Kehnas, V. ?. 
ORE.... Eugene City... . Eugene penereme Gs. L . ewecccevens 
50,000 John B. Harris, P. Walter T. Peet, Cas. 
" . Pendleton.... . Pendleton Savings Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 L. L. McArthur, ?. J. H. Raley, Cas. 
R. G. Thompson, V.P. 
PENN... Brockwayville.. Brockwayville Bank..... National Bank of Deposit. 
25,000 Barrett T. Chapin, Cas. 
n Coatsville.. .... Nat. Bank of Coatsville. United States National Bank. 
$125,000 Samuel Greenwood, P. M. W. Pownall, Cas. 
P, W. Hiestand, V. P. Pierce Lesher, Ass’t Cas. 
og Ei... , CY DE MEER eeee 5 eee nena 
$125,000 David B. Landis, P?. Albert K. Hostetter, Cas. 
OY a Bank of Sumter........ National Bank of the Republic. 
$30,000 W. F. B. Haynsworth, ?. Anthony White, Jr., Cas. 
Marion Morse, V. ?. 
TENN .. Dyersburg...... Citizens Baak.. . .ccccsd Hanover National Bank. 
T. W. Jones, P. John N. Parker, Cas. 
, B. B. Watkins, V. ?. 
TEXAS,. Bastrop........ Bastrop County Bank... Hanover National Bank, 
(Duncan, Burleson & Green). —s_ zs. eee ee eee 
a « CR 0.00 0p eee eat, ee Ge Ce, flew cwccccsece 
$100,000 D. W. C. Harry, P. A. G. Wills, Cas. 
Thos. W. Griffith, V. P 
» .. Fort Worth.... Farm. & Mech.Nat.Bank. Fourth & Nat. Bank of papenlie, 
$650, 000 John R. Hoxie, ?. Stephen D. maaney, Fin 
A. W. Caswell, V. P. 
ye pm Roche, V. P.. 
a . Sulphur Springs City National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 J. J. Dabbs, P. John I. Hargrove, Cas, 
W. B. Womack, V.P.S.L. Rogers, Ass’t Cas. 
a . Wolf City...... Wolf City Nat. Bank... National Park Bank 
$50,000 John A, Pierce, ?. G. W. Eastwood, Cas. 
M. H. Turner, V. P. C. E. Craycroft, 'Ass't Cas. 
WasH. Centralia....... Bank of Centralia...... Nationa] Bank of the Republic. 
Allen J. Miller, P. Arthur A. Miller, Cas. 
” ?. Saaphecee Bank of North Seattle... Chemical National Bank. 








$50,000 H. W. Wheeler, ?. C. B. Bagley, Cas. 
John Y. Ostrander, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
WasH.. Spokane Falls.. Citizens National Bank.. American Exchange Nat, Bank, 
$150,000 Byron C. Van Houten, P. John F. McEwen, Cas. 
John B. Wilson, V. ’P. 





Wis.. .. Medford... ..... Taylor County Bank.. . Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
$6,000 (Hartmann & Brucker). Perro rerer 
w  ,, Sturgeon Bay... Bank of ——— ss Peer re ee 
$30, 000 . Decker, P. James Keogh, Jr., Cas. 





_—_—_ 
a 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from March No., page 718.) 


iy We G ec ceteceesens Ninth Avenue Bank has changed its title to the Homestead 
Bank, and is now located at roth Avenue and 53d Street. 

CoL.... Burlington..... — 7. has reorganized and is now known as the State 

ank. 
w ,, Wray......... Bank of Wray has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Conn... Norwich.. .... Norwich National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion ; no successors, 

DaK.... Ipswich........ Mortgage Bank & Investment Co. is now located at Fargo. 


FLA.... Inter Lachen... Bank of Inter Lachen (Warren Taylor), now Taylor & Free- 
born proprietors. 





Ga. .... Gainesville..... Palmour & Castleberry, now the First National Bank. 
» ,, Washington... Boyce, Ficklen & Co., now Washington Exchange Bank, 
incorporated. 
ee eee Augusta Bank (J. B. Compton & Co.), now Klepper, Dexter 
& Compton proprietors, same correspondents, 
w ., Golconda...... Sloan & Gilbert, succeeded by Jno. Gilbert, Jr. & Co., same 
correspondents, 
IND..... Indianapolis... Indiana Trust & Safe Deposit Co. has retired from business. 
Iowa... Carson........ Cattlemens Bank has been purchased by W. J. Way & Co., 
but will not continue the business at present. 
9 eo ERM. cise. Danbury Bank, succeeded by Danbury State Bank, same 
correspondents, 
KAN.... Arkansas City.. Bank of Commerce, now American National Bank, same 
officers. 
O «RRs cc000- Aurora State Bank has been purchased by the Ames State 
Bank of Ames. 
w _., El Dorado..... Merchants National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by the Merchants’ Bank, same officers. 
«  ., Hutchinson.... Peoples Savings Bank is now the Peoples State Bank same 
officers and correspondents. 
O> 2 gis ote00d Phoenix Bank has paid all its depositors and gone out of 
business. 
ps: 6 Gas ctcous Union Banking Co. has been succeeded by Union Trust Co. 
o . SR sc iwses The Goodin Bank has been succeeded by the Ottawa State 
Bank. 
#  ., Tonganoxie.... Farmers & Merchants Bank, now Tonganoxie State Bank. 
S. vq WHEERce  weves Walnut Bank (J. V. Pierce proprietor) has gone into volun- 


tary liquidation. 


MINN... Lake Benton... Matthews & Kimball’s Bank, succeeded by A. C. Matthews, 
, same correspondents. 


«  .. Pipestone...... Chas. Mylins & Co., now First National Bank, same corre- 
spondents. 

9 < ag BORE wee teens Commercial Bank (Jno. E. Evans), now Davis & Evans 
proprietors. 


Miss ... Grenada... .... The Merchants Bank has been incorporated. 
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ae Moberly... ... Randolph Bank has been succeeded by First National Bank, 


Mont .. Missoula...... Missoula National Bank has changed its title to the First 
National Bank. 
NeB,... Columbus. .... Columbus Savings Bank Loan and Trust Co. has merged into 
the Commercial Bank. 
e . Elm Creek..... F:lm Creek Banking Co. is now the First National Bank. 
u ¢ PEE acces de Farmers and Merchants Bank, now Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank. 
— Randolph Bank, now Randolph State Bank, same corre- 
spondents. 
“ . Red Cloud..... Farmers and Merchants Banking Co. has been incorporated. 
a ee eee Paxton & Curtis have sold out their business to the Bank of 
Austin. 
i ae. errre ree Stebbins & Beebe have been succeeded by Lathrop & Camp- 
bell. 
N. C... Asheville... .... Western Carolina Savings Bank, now Western Carolina 
Bank. 
OreE.... Eugene City... Bank of Oregon, now the Eugene National Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 
» ., Pendleton. .... Pendleton National Bank has been succeeded by Pendleton 
Savings Bank. 
TENN .. Dyersburg...... Bank of Dyersburg has been succeeded by the Citizens Bank. 
TEXAS.. Itaska.......... Bank of Itaska (F. C. Phillips) has retired from business. 
w .. Wolfe City.... Wolfe City Bank has been succeeded by Wolfe City National 
Bank. 
Wis.... Medford....... Joseph Brucker & Co. has been succeeded by the Taylor 


County Bank, Hartmann & Brucker, proprietors. 





_—_— = 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Vonthly List, continued from March No., page 719.) 


3983 First National Bank.......... Ratliff Palmour, 
Gainesville, Ga. James W. Smith, $50,000 
3984 Wolfe City National Bank.... John A. Pierce, 
Wolfe City, Texas. G. W. Eastwood, 50,000 
3985 National Bank of Commerce. D. W. C. Harry, 
Dallas, Texas. A. G. Wells, 100,000 
3986 Eugene National Bank........ John B. Harris, 
Eugene City, Ore. Walter T. Peet, 50,000 
3087 Conestoga National Bank..... David B. Landis, 
Lancaster, Penn. Albert K. Hostetter, 125,000 
3988 Citizens National Bank....... F, Wilson, 
Lebanon, Ky. 100,000 
3989 City National Bank........... J. J. Dabbs, 
Sulphur Springs, Texas. Jno. I. Hargrove, 100,000 
3990 National Bank of Coatsville... Samuel Greenwood, 
Coatsville, Penn. M. W. Pownall, 100,000 
3991 Paola National Bank......... C. W. Chandler, 
Paola, Kan. C. F. Henson, 50,000 
3992 American National Bank.. . . Fred. H. Thwing, 
Arkansas City, Kan. Harry Lamson, 100,000 
3993 City National Bank........... Joseph Hardie, 
Birmingham, Ala. Mark B. Lewis, 100,000 
3994 Middleborough National Bank. Calvin D. Kingman, 
Middleborough, Mass. Wm. R. Mitchell, 50,000 


3995 Western Montana Nat. Bank. Ferd. Kennett, 
Missoula, Mont. G. A. Wolf, 75,000 
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